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TROPICAL CABIFORNIA. 
. I.—A GLANCE AT ITS RESOURCES. 


TN Natividad, where we 
I changed horses, I in- 
quired of the portly, large- 
framed man, who stood by 
ready to help me into the 
coach: 

“ Are you the driver who 
was attacked by robbers the 
other night, just below this 
place?” 

“TF am sorry I can’t ac- 
commodate you, madam,” 
was the urbane reply; “I 
am not. But if you’ll take 
the seat beside me, outside, 
I can show you precisely 
where the stage was stop- 
ped.” 

I could not quite deter- 
mine whether I owed this 
piece of politeness to the 
native chivalry of the Ado- 
nis of the stage-box, or 
whether it was to be attrib- 
uted to the fact of his know- 

OLD PALM TREE. ing that I held a pass, fur- 
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nished by Messrs. Flint, Bixby & Co., 
the proprietors of the Coast Stage Line. 
However this may be, the driver’s kind- 
ness did not cease with his descent from 
the box at the Salinas Crossing; for he 
borrowed, for my use, a pair of blankets, 
which I had foolishly thought unneces- 
sary to take. 

One more lady and a kindly, talk- 
ative middle-aged man occupied the 
coach with me; and after leaving the 
station, we at once “wrapped our blan- 
kets silently about us, and noiselessly 
stole away” to the land of Nod, from 
whence we were soon recalled by a crash- 
ing of glass, and a sudden stop of the 
stage. “Robbers!” was my first thought, 
as I involuntarily clasped my hand over 
my watch, securely hidden in the belt*of 
my dress. Then I held my breath, half 
hoping to see a blackened face peering 
in at the shattered coach- window; but 
instead of the terrible “Your money or 
your life!” I had braced myself up to 


hear, a good, round oath from the driver 
—who piously wished all blind horses ina 
very warm place for that cold night—fell 
on my ear; and I picked the pieces of 
the broken window- frame from my lap, 
and flung them in disgust at the head of 
the stupid-looking animal moving back 


from the roadside. Our slumbers were 
no more disturbed during the night ; and 
though the coach was easy-riding and 
very comfortable, and we heard, at in- 
tervals, something like a snore from 
the different corners of the vehicle, we 
earnestly assured each other the next 
morning, with the peculiarly injured air 
travelers are wont to assume on such 
occasions, that we had not slept a wink 
all night, in that “horrid box of a stage.” 

We had passed, in thie night, all that 
plain lying between Buenaventura Sta- 
tion and the Pleito, an@ which is remark- 
able for the grave-shaped mounds that 
cover it at apparently regular intervals, 
making it look— what many people as- 
sume it to have been—like the burial- 
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place of the Indian tribes once said to 
have lived here. The country on this 
side of the Pleito Ranch, and just be- 
yond, is pleasant and fresh-looking; open 
and dotted with white and live-oak, whose 
dark branches are decorated with ara- 
besques and garlands of the pale-green 
hangiag-moss. At the foot of the hills 
flows the Salinas River, its course mark- 
ed by the willow and sycamore; on the 
hill-sides are large herds of sheep, and 
in the slopes and ravines between are 
more sheep. Skillfully the driver winds 
along at the foot of the hills, making an 
occasional sudden and unavoidable dive 
into the gulches which the winter-waters 
have torn. 

Soon in the valley before us rose the 
Mission of San Miguel, one of the larg- 
est in the country, and covering, with the 
ruins of its adobe houses and corrals, 
many acres of land. The remains of 
the ditches and aceguias, through which 
was led the water that irrigated the gar- 
dens, were traceable for miles; but the 
ground immediately about the Mission 
lies waste and uncultivated at present. 
The Mission church is a heavy, massive 
building, shining out far over the plains, 
with its white walls and red-tiled roof. 
The long, deep building flanking it on one 
side—in former times, no doubt, the res- 
idence of the Jadres—is at present oc- 
cupied as store and stage- station, leav- 
ing ample room for several families, who, 
with their stock and cattle, people the 
large, rambling apartments. I feared 
that the stage-driver might raise some 
objection to my stepping into the church, 
on the plea that he must not be delayed ; 
but I found that my pass had the power 
to stop the stage for full ten minutes, 
during which period I gazed with all the 
strength of my eyes on the fixed faces of 
the saints at the altar, and the heavy 
roof overarching the solid floor. 

San Miguel himself is a slightly defect- 
ive saint, his flowing robes hiding the 
nature of the break, but bringing out 
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in plain relief the fact of his being crip- 
pled. The usual number of high-col- 
ored pictures hung on the walls; but 
the slovenly appearance of the chief 
saint, as well as of those of lesser mag- 
nitude, gave the room the air of a “fes- 
tive hall, by pleasure long desefted.” 
Not that I mean to speak lightly of the 
venerable place, looking so grand and 


invincible in its unbroken, but neglect- 
435 
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the solid earth into which it had grown. 
The old vineyard—once the property 
of the San Miguel Mission—is said to 
furnish the sweetest grapes in the mar- 
ket. Here is located the Hue-Huero 
Ranch, owned by Flint, Bixby & Co., 
and the number of acres of land, and 
the flocks of sheep this firm owns, in the 
different counties, is so great, that I 
fear my friends and the Eastern people 
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ed, strength. Far from it: I could see 
something to admire in the spirit that 
planted the Cross in the wilderness— 
planted it so firmly and deeply that the 
waves of Time, washing over it for a 
hundred years, could not uproot it from 


might accuse me of telling “Californian 
stories,” should I repeat all I heard. 
As the number of sheep kept on this 
little ranch of 26,000 acres, however, is 
only 16,000, I think I can repeat the 
figures without incurring the risk of 
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being held amenable for the dreaded ac- 
cusation. 

Toward the Paso Robles Hot Springs, 
and beyond it, the level country may truly 
be likened to an English park, so clean 
is the swarg and so luxuriantly do the 
trees — white-oak and live -oak— grow 
here. On the other side of the springs, 
pine-trees, oddly enough, appear among 
the different kinds of oak; and the effect 
farther on, where the hills are covered 
with yellow wild-oats, and the mountain 
cypress crowns the highest of them, is 
beautiful in the extreme. Before reach- 
ing the hotel at the springs, my fellow- 
travelers pointed out to me a little red- 
wood building which covered the far- 
famed hot mud-bath of the Paso Robles. 
While the horses were being changed, I 
made my way to the main spring, eager 
to quaff a goblet of the “ health-giving 
fountain.” I looked with profound pity 
on the men who had gathered around 
the dark-looking waters, till the place 
looked like the Pool of Siloam, when the 
angel was expected to stir its waters. 
Here, the angel seems ever present; for 
men turn away, after drinking the horrid 
stuff, as though they felt sure of being 
one step nearer to the health they are in 
pursuit of. Of the healing-power of this 
bad-tasting water, in cases of rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, and gout, there can be no 
question. Not only those of our’ own 
time and generation, who have tried its 
virtues, speak enthusiastically of it; but 
what speaks equally loud in its favor, is 
the fact that the clear-sighted Aadres of 
the Mission réy/me, and the old Indians 
and Californians, held it in high esteem. 

At Santa Margarita, on a knoll near 
the road, are the remains sof a corri/, 
built of such stout material that one is 
surprised at its having fallen at all. By 
the people the plaice is aptly called “ Es- 
trada’s Folly;” for here this prodigal 
Spaniard entertained his friends and fol- 
lowers with bull-tight and circus, bring- 
ing bands of musicians and swarms of 








retainers to his rancho, gambling and 
carousing till the heritage of his fathers 
had been squandered, and he reduced to 
a state of comparative poverty. But 
Nemesis, as though in righteous anger 
over the neglect which fair Nature had 
suffefed at the hands of idle, thriftless 
men, seems purposely to have given this 
treasure into better keeping; and the 
whole -souled hospitality and systematic 
management of the present owner, form 
a refreshing contrast to the reckless folly 
of the graceless Spaniard. 

The nearer to the San Luis Mountain, 
the grander becomes the scenery ; where 
we crossed the creeks and rivulets, the 
heavy branches of the sycamore swept 
the roof of the stage, and the rising hills 
had not yet assumed the parched appear- 
ance that a month or two more of hot 
sunshine will give them. Soon the grade 
became steeper, and before we had reach- 
ed the summit of the San Luis Mount- 
ain, we had looked down into some deep 
ravines, which gaped hungrily at the 
coach, winding along the shelving road. 
Bt these stage-drivers all understand 
their business; and no fear ever seized 
me, though a look from the stage-window 
revealed nothing but an apparently sure 
“road to ruin.” 

The town of San Luis Obispo does 
not wear an enchanting look when you 
approach it from the stage-road; though 
seen as I viewed it later, the whole valley 
seems like a smile on the face of Moth- 
er Nature. It is built on the site of the 
old mission of that name, which in turn 
derived the “Obispo” from a mountain 
near, whose top is shaped like a Bishop’s 
hat. Not only a mistake is made, but a 
crying injustice done to the town and 
county of San Luis Obispo, by people 
who judge of the country from what they 
can see out of the stage-window. Leave 
the stage at San Luis, my good people, 
and if you should not be so fortunate as 
1 was, in having dear friends near, stop 
in the town, walk out in ditterent direc- 
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tions, and you will be 
well rewarded by the 
finest scenery, and the 
most interesting sights 
and stories. The coun- 
try here has been lying 
asleep till within the last 
five years, though there 
are Americans and En- 
glishmen who came pre- 
vious to 1849. 

The land was suppos- 
ed to be fit only for graz- 
ing purposes; and so 
the Americans, who had 
taken unto themselves 
wives from among the 
daughters of the land, 
remained with the na- 
tive Californians; and, 
like them, raised large 
bands of horses and cat- 
tle, and imperceptibly 
fell into the ways and 
habits of Spanish life. 
The exceptions among 
the Americans, with all 
their energy, could not 
arouse from their indolence the Mexi- 
cans and Californians, who held the land 
in large grants, and were satisfied with 
their dingy, adobe houses on the dry 
plains, where neither trees nor flowers 
were planted, depending only on their 
cattle. Then, in 1862 and 1864, came 
the drought, robbing them of all their 
fancied wealth. Proverbial for their 
thriftless management, these Mexicans 
and native Californians saw no way of 
recovering from losses against which 
they had never made provision; and the 
Americans, who had the courage to come 
into the country and buy the land, had 
the warning example of the want of prop- 
er husbanding on the one hand, while on 
the other they had to contend against 
the prejudice of the Spanish people, who 
were anxious to regain the acres that 
promised so much under careful culture. 








In 1866, a large number of Americans 
came to San Luis Obispo County, and 
the Steele Ranch is evidence of the new 
life brought into the country with them.. 
Thrifty, hard-working men occupied the 
farms and ranches; and people of culti- 
vated tastes came to live in the town— 
whose charm lies more in the quaintness 
of its old buildings and its genial climate, 
than in the regularity of its streets or 
the cleanliness ofits thoroughfares. Or- 
chards were planted, and grain was sown, 
where formerly it was affirmed, with 
Mexican exactness, that “nothing would 
grow.” True, the peach and the almond 
grow only in sheltered spots, where the 
high, sharp winds can not reach them ; 
but there are many such spots, in every 
valley and on every mountain. I have 
passed through orchards where almost 
every known kind of fruit, tropical and 
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semi-tropical, from the apple to the pome- 
granate, grew in abundance, and with- 
out any special care. There are not 
many such orchards yet—dué there is 
plenty of land to plant them. 

As the variations in climate and tem- 
perature, in places but little remote from 
each other, form one theme of boasting 
with all good Californians, I will state 
that the tomato-vine, the most delicate 
of all garden vegetables, grows through- 
out the year on the banks of the little 
stream flowing from the Sulphur Springs, 
some ten miles out from San Luis; while 
only half a mile away, the frost nips bit- 
terly of a winter’s night. Barley crops 
are particularly fine, and wheat flourish- 
es generally, though the sea-fog occa- 
sionally rusts the fields in the lowlands 
near the ocean. Besides these, beets are 
grown to great advantage, and prove ex- 
cellent food for cattle. The truth is, 
that people are only just now awaken- 
ing to the fact that almost any thing can 
be raised here. In many places, irriga- 
tion’ would be necessary —particularly 
for the first and second years, where or- 
chards have been set out, and for the 
smaller fruits and berries; but there are 
streams and creeks flowing in every di- 
rection; from which the water can be con- 
veniently taken, and which have never 
yet failed, even in the driest years. A 
large portion of the land is peculiarly 
adapted for grazing purposes. The low, 
rolling hills, and the steep mountains, 
are covered with wild- oats; and where 
these do not grow, bunch - grass and a/- 
filerilla take their place. The damp flats 
produce a/flerilla, burr-clover, and the 
native a/falfa—a tall clover, with yel- 
low blossoms. But the clover is not 


confined to one or two kinds, and the 
yearly grasses—rice-grass, and other 
varieties —grow well in good seasons. 

To give the reader a more definite idea 
of the productiveness of the land, let me 
annex the following figures, for which I 
can vouch. To be sure, they give ac- 
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count only of what has been raised on 
the Steele Ranch; but an extent of land 
covering 45,000 acres, should be suffi- 
cient to base an estimate on. A medi- 
um crop of barley is fifty bushels to the 
acre; an extra good crop, one hundred 
and twenty. Wheat produces from thir- 
ty to eighty bushels, and corn seventy- 
five to the acre; while of potatoes, five 
tons are gathered from the same space. 
Just now, they have eight dairy -houses 
here, which together turn out from one 
thousand to ‘fifteen hundred pounds of 
cheese per day; this, however, is but a 
fraction of what will be manufactured 
when the changes and improvements 
now under way shall have been fully 
carried out. 

Of the sylvan beauty of some of the 
valleys, neither pen nor pencil can give 
a satisfactory description. The trees— 
cotton- wood, laurel, sycamore, oak — 
tall and strong, clustering together like 
troops, which, though belonging to dif- 
ferent orders of arms, still stand erect 
and proud in the consciousness that they 
each bear well their own particular ar- 
mor, gratefully fling their shadows on the 
limpid waters that ripple below. Where 
the banks of the stream are low, the wa- 
ter seems to flow over the fresh, green 
grass; and where they are steep and 
broken, willow-bushes and the wild-rose 
droop gracefully over them. Suddenly 
the valley narrows, and a wall of rock 
rises on one side, while on the other ap- 
pear hills, growing gradually, and cov- 
ered with wild-flowers, brush, and trees. 
Ride through these valleys on an early 
spring day, when the flying clouds by 
turn reveal and hide the sun, and you 
will find it pretty difficult to believe the 
stories told of a country “devoid of trees 
and water”—a country given up, in sum- 
mer-time, to dust, and drought, and fleas! 
The unclouded sky overarching the 
mountain-chains ; the odd-shaped peaks 
of rock; the sun, burning on the silent 
plain, where, at far intervals, a ruined 
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adcbe marks the spot where the native 
ranchero once dreamed his idle life away, 
make up a picture of such solitary grand- 
eur that Eastern people would hardly 
believe that this landscape is but a few 
miles away from the fresh, living vales 
and streams I have just described. 

For the mountain range that lay di- 
rectly opposite the house of my friend, 
I had quickly conceived a great affec- 
tion. It is the Santa Lucia; and the 
highest point is called the Pine Knob. 
Day after day, our horses carried us 
up into these mountains, where the nar- 








row trail running along the precipice was 
so closely overhung with the branches 
of the scrub-oak, that horse and rider 
together could not pass under them. To 
lead an American horse among the tum- 
bling rocks, and on the loose, shifting 
soil, down steep declivities and up sud- 
den ascerts, would be like committing 
suicide, so surely would the animal start 
a loose stone, or slide along with the 
slipping earth. These nimble, sleek- 
haired, half-breed horses, however, with 
sparkling eyes and small, cautious feet, 
would let the sharp rocks cut their flesh 
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rather than endanger their riders’ lives. 
Nor can any one gain the faintest idea 
of the lovely dells, the wild ravines, and 
the cool springs that bubble from the 
earth, away up in the mountains, ufless, 
like myself and friends, you are willing 
to undergo the fatigue — nay, sometimes 
the danger — of climbing up to the high- 
est peaks and down into the deepest 
clefts. 

On the highest point above us, on the 
Pine Knob, we could see the “rugged 
pine in its lonely pride,” standing out 
against the clear blue sky; and to that 
point —to those pines — I determined to 
make my way, sooner or Jater. We 
started out one day, bright and early, 
and gaily cantered over the plain that lay 
between the mansion and the mountain. 
The first easy ridges ascended, and we 
dismounted, in high spirits. We found 
the track of the bear here, and caught 
glimpses of the wildcat gliding stealthily 
through the grass; a little below where 
we had seen troutin the mountain-stream, 
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there rose suddenly a deer with its two 
startled fawns, turning on us their ex- 
pectant, pleading eyes in motionless sur- 
prise. We did not move, and directly 
the mother, with a short, clicking call, 
leaped into the thicket of tall grass and 
poison-oak, followed closely by her grace- 
ful, swift-moving brood. Then we mount- 
ed our horses again, and for hours clam- 
bered and wound among the mountains, 
dismounting sometimes, where the trail 
is so narrow that we could hardly find 
room to descend from the saddle. My 
horse, Foxon, stood like a block of gran- 
ite, and once, in trying to get in front to 
lead him, I missed my footing and caught 
at his leg to save myself. These horses 
seem to have sense and reasoning pow- 
ers, when they find themselves so far 
above Mother Earth and yet no near- 
er heaven ; and, added to this, my belief 
that Foxon returned the love I lavished 
on him, gave me nerve and confidence 
where others’ hearts might fail them. 
But with all the courage and persever- 
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ance displayed that day, “the height of 
our desire” was not attained. 

But I resolved to scale these heights, 
and if an incentive had been needed to 
strengthen my resolve, I should have 
seen it in the half-incredulous look on 
the faces of my companions; and the 
next day, eschewing broad hat-brims, 
veils, and other incumbrances, I mount- 
ed Foxon for the decisive ride. 

We went over the ground traversed 
before, till we reached the first~pines. 
I dismounted to have the saddle-girths 


tightened for the final climb. Bands of 
wild- eye? horses came swarming about 
us, and the sleek, fat cattle which had 
been assigned their summer - quarters, 
gave lowings of recognition or pleasure 
at seeing us. Though there are three or 
four hundred of them together, they often 
get lonesome up here, with the best of 
feed and water, and cause the herders 
great trouble by straying back to the 
lower lands, particularly on bright moon- 
light nights. Foxon gave an uneasy 
sigh as I turned his head to the ridge we 
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were to climb, as though apprehensive of 
a sad end to our undertaking. The trail 
was so narrow, the earth so loose and 
crumbling, that, as the horses kept slid- 
ing and slipping down the almost per- 
pendicular wall, my companion called 
to me to dismount, as he had already 
done, and lead my horse. I shouted back 
a refusal to follow his example, not be- 
cause I was too brave, but—let me whis- 
per it in your ear—because I was afraid 
to stir in the saddle, for fear that a single 
move would send me headlong down the 
yawning cleft. Foxon seemed to have 
comprehended what was urged, for he 
stood still, blowing wide his nostrils, and 
expectantly turned his head to my stirrup- 
foot. “Goon, Foxon!” I called impa- 
tiently, and he made a quick stride for- 
ward, the rock on which he stepped glid- 
ing from beneath and tumbling swiftly 
down the precipice. Like a flash, the 
faithful animal turned on the narrow 
path, struggling up higher, in his dread 
of the abyss beneath, and gathering up 
his feet under him, in a nervous, fright- 
ened manner, when he had found a pre- 
carious foot-hold among some ragged 
brush-wood. There he stood, trembling 
in every limb; not more so, however, 
than his rider, for in the sudden turn he 
had made, my eyes had traveled down— 
down—down—four or five hundred feet, 
for a moment only, but long enough to 
send the blood flaming through my brain. 
What should I do? Dismount? There 
seemed to be nothing for foot or eye to 
rest on; but my companion, who left his 
own horse, came to me, the earth and 
rocks giving way under his every step 
and threatening to draw him down. 

“If you will lead Foxon,” I said, some- 
what faintly, throwing him the’ /ariat, 
“T shall be able to take care of my- 
self.” 

I had struggled down from the horse; 
but, once on the ground, I could move 
neither forward nor backward. Above 
me, the steep mountain-wall; below me 
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—the very recollection makes me shud- 
der; behind me, the crumbling trail ; be- 
fore me, the broken path, into which 
Foxon had torn quite a gap. 

“Can you stay where you are till I re- 
turn?” called my companion from above, 
where he was struggling along with both 
horses. 

“Go on,” I answered him, thoroughly 
ashamed of the want of nerve I had 
shown; “I will follow you.” 

At every step I attempted to take, the 
earth slid down a yard or two, and when 
I caught at bush or brush, the dry soil 
around the roots crumbled to dust, and 
refused the support I sought. But I 
persevered, keeping my eyes doggedly 
fixed on some object just above me, and 
blindly following the sound of my com- 
panion’s voice. Securing the horses, 
when he reached the summit, he hasten- 
ed back to draw me up the last steep 
pitch; after which, I ruefully owned to 
being exhausted and dizzy. However, 
I soon learned that we were not yet on 
the Pine Knob, though the distance from 
here was short, and the grade not steep. 
When we gained the top, at last, we 
were well rewarded for fatigue and dan- 
ger: would have been well rewarded, 
had the danger been ever so great, the 
fatigue ever so sharp. 

I think a painter would despair of find- 
ing canvas large enough to hold all that 
the eye can see from here —three thou- 
sand feet above the sea. The plateau 
is not over five hundred feet across, and 
covered with short, wiry grass and wild 
flowers. The pine-trees are the tallest 
ef their kind, and the “bright, particu- 
lar” one, which, as seen from the Steele 
mansion, looked like a young sprig of a 
pine, not more than a yard tall, meas- 
ured full eighty feet in height. But who 
can portray the wonderful beauty of these 
trees, with the deep-blue sky gleaming 
through their majestic crowns, and the 
wind soughing such fitful, dreamy melo- 
dies through their branches? 
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Turn your eyes to the landscape —let 
them cover the panorama, rather, for 
from all sides can we see the land. Di- 
rectly at our feet lies the smiling valley of 
Corral de Piedra, fresh and green, dotted 
with houses, and closely surrounded by 
loving, sheltering hills; beyond the low 
ridge of the Coast Range, a strip of 
clean, white sand- beach, and then, 

“ Free-breathing, I hail thee, 
O Sea!” 


Away té the right is the Guadalupe 
Valley, in Santa Barbara County, looking 
like a small patch of land between the 
hills and mountains, though in reality 
some forty miles in extent. Off to the 
left, the hills and peaks shutting in the 
town of San Luis Obispo; and behind 
us, an ocean of mountains amd crags. 
The view is almost oppressive in its 
grandeur, and I sat for many minutes 
silent and motionless, a feeliag of deep, 
solemn thanksgiving in my heart, while 
the peculiarly peace-speaking tones of 
the soft-rustling pine-needles sung to me 
those grand, sweet strains of Goethe, 

“* Uber allen Wipfeln ist Ruh’ ——” 

Where the stage-road makes a curve, 
some six or seven miles below San Luis 
town, a rocky crag rises into sight, on 
the right of the road. The sharp, ab- 
rupt rock is the very picture of an eagle’s 
cliff, and the trees 
and underbrush on 
the hills, softening 
down from it, have 
been until lately the 
haunt of monstrous 
grizzlies. Powder- = 
ed strychnine, serv- < 
ed on fresh beef, has 
had the effect of de- === = 
populating this re- ~ 
gion of bears, and 
we encounter, con- & 
sequently, only se- 
date-looking moth- 
er-cows, with saucy,. 
gamboling calf-chil- 
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dren, as we round this rock to make our 
way to the asphaltum springs: another 
one of the thousand curiosities and un- 
developed sources of wealth with which 
the country abounds. We passed over 
ridges of rock, which, on close inspec- 
tion, proved to be only asphaltum mixed 
with sand, and which will burn like bit- 
uminous coal, when thrown into the fire. 
In every direction, there are rills and rip- 
ples where the black tar oozes lazily from 
the ground; and innocent calves, who 
have unsuspectingly approached these 
springs, have been found by the herders, 
in distress, sometimes dead, with their 
feet glued fast to the tar-drenched earth. 

Only ten or twelve miles from San 
Luis Obispo is Moro Bay—the estero 
of the old Spaniards, and laid down on 
the maps as Estero Bay. The curiosity 
I felt to see this place was not, I con- 
fess, so much due to what was told me 
of its importance as a bay and a point of 
geographical and commercial interest, as 
to the bit of romance connected with a 
rock, rising abruptly out of the midst of 
the harbor. For a harbor it would be 
well adapted, if but a single bank, the 
removal of which would involve an ex- 
pense of perhaps $1,000, were cleared 
out of the way. But the story which, to 
me, threw such a halo around Moro 
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Rock—a cone-shaped, symmetrical mass 
of reddish color, lifting itself about two 
hundred feet out of the dashing waves 
—runs as follows: A Spaniard had 
conceived such a love for this lonely, 
sea- washed pile, that he built himself a 
house a few miles inland, called it Moro 
Castle, and made a dying request that 
his body should be carried to the top of 
the rock, and buried among the jutting 
crags and scant vegetation. Truly, the 
old Spaniard had grand ideas, for what 
monument could be raised to man more 
imperishable than this rock, looming up 
so darkly from the bosom of the blue 
waters, where the sea-birds, with their 
restless cry, and the winds, with deep- 


rolling voice, could intone eternal re- , 


quiems over him. 

Wherever the body may have been 
laid, his spirit seems not to have found 
rest: for it js said strange noises are 
heard around the house he built, and 
slow, stealthy steps measure the length 
of the garret, and seem to descend to 
the ground outside. It is a long, low- 
built adobe, with walls over three feet in 
thickness, and large, deep-set windows, 
grated and barred, to hold out against 
the attacks of Indians and marauding 
Mexicans; for it was erected some time 
between 1830 and 1840. The cost is 
said to have been $40,000; and when 
we find that it is over two hundred feet 
long, and finished off in splendid style, 
for that time, the surprise is that the 
cost was not greater. The plastering 
has fallen off in many places, though 
made of the gypsum found in the hills 
near by; but the square joists, under 
the ceiling, rough-hewn in some rooms, 
and planed off in others, are as strong 
as when first placed there; and the apart- 
ment used as a chapel still shows the 
marks where the altar stood. The larg- 
est hall measures eighty feet in length, 
with six windows looking out on the 
court-yard. What the court-yard had 
originally been, could be conjectured 
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from the elegant finish of the out-build- 
ing forming one side of the square. The 
buildings on the third side have crum- 
bled to pieces, and the fourth side seems 
always to have been open, which ac- 
counts jor the windows looking on the 
court- yard: being likewise barred and 
grated. The stair-way leading to the 
garret is on the outside of the house, and 
the garret itself, a weird-looking, dim- 
lighted hall, with a wall almost reaching 
to the roof, running through the length 
of it, and adding to the uncomfortable 
feeling one gets here, from the desire to 
know what is on one side of the partition 
while you are on the other. 

The present owner assured us that he 
seldom entered this place, and that he 
had dont nothing to have it cleared of 
the débris he found there. Moth-eaten 
remnants of gay, rich Spanish costumes 
were lying*in curious heaps on the floor, 
and old saddles, bridles, and spurs were 
slowly moldering into dust; but I could 
well fancy how these garments resumed 
their former glitter, when, at midnight, 
they clothed again the supple form of 
the proud Spaniard, and how his fiery 
steed found its way out of the hills to 
carry its master, in one mad gallop, 
down to the Moro Rock. 

Not far from Moro Castle, and visible 
from its veranda, is a remarkable mount- 
ain, the Cerro Alto. ‘he side we saw 
from this point exhibits the form of a 
littie boy, running so rapidly, to all ap- 
pearance, thac his coat-tails actually 
seem to flutter in the breeze. Tradi- 
tion has it, that he is running from the 
seal which we discover near him. Why 
the seal should have left his native ele- 
ment to chase a little boy over the rough 
rocks, I can not imagine—unless he 
fired stones at him, after the manner of 
wicked little boys. I am also willing to 
believe that the expression of terror and 
distress on the face of the man, above, 
is owing to the proximity of the aquatic 
animal, but that break in his nose was 
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never brought about by an agent so in- 
timately related to water as seals are 
supposed to be. 

In the town of San Luis Obispo, built 
in the midst of what was once the Mis- 
sion garden, the houses have crowded 
close up to the Mission church, thus 
improving the looks neither of the one 
nor the other. The old church has al- 
ways reminded me of some of those de- 
cayed gentle- folks, whom we see some- 
times snubbed and crowded into the 
corner by a set of shabby- genteel, up- 
start relations. The town itself is a stir- 
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ring, bustling place, full of life, and a 
great deal too small for the amount of 


business transacted init. Any one com- 
ing from San Francisco would hardly be- 
lieve, at first sight, how well the merchants 
have succeeded in carrying a part of the 
metropolis down into their establish- 
ments here. Even Father Zastrow, the 
Spanish priest in charge of the old Mis- 
sion, seems to have taken the contagion 
from these restless Americans, and dis- 
plays an amount of energy seldom met 
with in one of his calling and country. 
Showing us through the Mission church 
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and the grounds attached, we saw every- 
where the fruits and effects of the good 
Father’s industry. The Mission, which 
had lain idle and neglected for forty 
years when the Padre was sent to take 
charge of it, is looking fresh and cheer- 
ful, as far as the Padre’s hand can reach. 
The walls of the church are all the way 
from three to nine feet in thickness, and 
constructed of adobe and rock, mixed. 
Though unused and exposed for such a 
length of time, nothing was ever taken 
from the church; every thing, down to 
the little, old-fashioned, silver censer and 
incense -jar, is still there, just as it was 
nearly a hundred years ago. The ceil- 
ing and walls of the church have been 
newly painted — sky-blue and pink —at 
good Father Zastrow’s suggestion. In 


the vestry-room were the very basin and 
urn in which the Jadres, so many years 
before, washed the sacred cloths per- 
taining to the communion service; and 


richer and gaudier than any thing I had 
ever seen, were the vestments and robes 
which had lain in this same old chest 
of drawers for over seventy-five years. 
How fresh the scarlet of this velvet, and 
how bright the gold fringe and border 
on that black satin! Silk, brocaded 
with gold and silver flowers, and satin 
with raised arabesques running through 
it; surely, there is nothing manufactured 
in our day like these vestments sent 
from wealthy, wicked old Spain, to flaunt 
in the faces of the gaping, worshiping 
Indians. 

To the remark of friend Murray: That 
many a ship-load of grain and beef-hides 
must have gone back to Spain for these 
robes, Father Zastrow replied, in his na- 
tive tongue, “ When you want fine bread, 
you must send the best of flour.” And 
they could afford to “send the best of 
flour,” these old Jadres, when the Mis- 
sion was in its prime. Are we not told 
of one Father who returned to his native 
land with $100,000 in gold, from this 
very church? The Mission owned some 
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eighty thousand head of cattle then, and 
over seventy thousand sheep; not to 
mention a small matter of five or six 
thousand horses, and about an equal 
number of mules. 

Then we followed the Padre into the 
belfry. He turned, good-naturedly, to 
warn us, in his broken English, of the 
bumps we might encounter from the ir- 
regularities of the ceiling over the un- 
even adobe stair-way. Too late: my head 
was already swimming from the sudden- 
ness with which I had brought it up 
against an old beam. Of the five bell: 
brought out from Spain, and marked 
with the name and date of the San Luis 
Obispo Mission, only one has lost the 
use of its tongue, and sits by sullenly in 
one corner. From here we stepped into 
the choir, where the instruments were 
kept on which the Mission Indians had 
once discoursed sweet strains. A kind 
of base-viol, some other stringed instru- 
ments, and a near relative of our barrel- 
organ, stood in the loft together; and 
these Father Zastrow intends to have 
repaired for the centennial celebration 
of the founding of this Mission, which 
takes place on the 15th of August, 1872. 
He is training a number of the children 
of the old Mission Indians to sing to 
the accompaniment of these instruments. 
Can any thing be more romantic or pa- 
thetic than this thought of the Padre’s, 
to hunt up the offspring of the wide-scat- 
tered children of these once mighty mis- 
sions, to sing once more the chants and 
melodies which a century ago had been 
sung and chanted, within these walls, by 
their sires and ancestors? 

When we bade the Padre adieu, he 
advised us to visit the part of the Mis- 
sion garden that lies a little below the 
main street of the town. It is leased to 
some Italians now, but was at one time 
in charge of Americans, who, by the 
way, realized the handsome sum of $120 
out of each olive-tree. But I fear I 
thought more of the past glory of this 
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spot, now built up with common- place 
houses, between the Mission church and 
this part of the garden, than of the hand- 
some profit that might be secured from 
the remaining garden, if rightly man- 
aged. 

An Englishman, an educated garden- 
er—a character rarely met with in this 
country—walked with us through the 
neglected, but oh! so lovely, Mission 
garden. Through the olive, the pear, 
and the fig-trees could be seen, in the 
distance, a hedge of American agave, or 
mescal plant; and over the wall of the 
Mission inclosure waved the branches 
of a palm-tree. Still, you say that “trop- 
ical California” does not send its glow 
to ripen the fruits of the tropics as far as 
San Luis Obispo County? I will admit 
that one must travel some forty or fifty 
miles farther south to reach the belt that 
circles the acknowledged “Tropics of 


California;” but surely that palm-tree, 
alone as it stands now, has been sup- 
ported not only by its own kind, but also 
by the golden orange and the cooling 
lemon. 

The vine grows beneath the olive- 
tree; and’ an orchard of olive -cuttings, 
a little beyond, denotes that the lesson 
of that one year of care bestowed on the 
old olives has been taken to heart, and 
will be acted on and profited by. Nor 
need the profit alone induce one to cher- 
ish the olive: for a more beautiful tree 
for avenues or groves can nowhere be 
found. I followed the guidance of my 
English friend, and was satisfied that 
he appreciated the beauty of the old 
grounds. 

“Stand here,” he said, taking position 
near the ancient olive-press, beneath the 
allée of equally ancient olive-trees; “look 
down that way, and fancy how in olden 
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times the Jadre walked slowly along in 
the shadow of these olives, breviary in 
hand, and looking up, occasionally, to 
see that the Indians did well their work 
in the garden.” 

I half-closed my eyes, and gave full 
scope to my imagination; the man was 
right. It was a picture serenely still, 
and full of heavenly peace. 

Passing back through the town, we 
wandered down into the valley—another 
part of the Mission garden of old—where 
the “big fig-tree” was to be seen. It 
hung full of figs; but, contrary to all ac- 
cepted and established traditions, it was 
Eve, in the shape of a resolute - looking 
Spanish woman, who rose up before us, 
hoe in hand, forbade us to eat of the 
fruit, and wanted to cast us out of tHe 
garden. But I looked defiance at her, 
for I was determined to take the dimen- 
sions of that tree with the aid of a pock- 
et-measure my friend had brought for 
the purpose. It measures over three 
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feet in diameter near the base, spreads 
to seven feet where the branches set in, 
grows forty feet straight up from the 
ground, and shades, with its leaves and 
boughs, a space of some fifty or sixty 
feet across. Nor does it stand alone; 
beside it is one almost equally gigantic ; 
then follow two or three smaller ones — 
the whole, no doubt, the remains of a 
fig- allée, like that a//ée of olives on the 
other side of the town. 

A little nearer to the Mission, in a 
yellow grain- field, stood a single olive- 
tree, solemn and alone in its restful 
beauty —drooping its rarrow leaves to 
the sportive winds, as though too sad in 
its isolated place to return the caresses 
which the breeze lavished on it. Oh, 
mournful, lonely tree, looking so long- 
ingly to the gray walls of the ancient 
mission—fit emblems both, of those who, 
wrecked in heart and happiness them- 
selves, can still lend grace, and warmth, 
and color to all their surroundings ! 
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STARTED yesterday morning, be- 

fore daylight, to take a train upon 
one of the wealthiest roads in the United 
States. The town was a pretentious one 
of ten or twelve thousand inhabitants ; 
already, in its own imagination, a metro- 
politan centre. But the depot was reach- 
ed by a walk two feet wide, made of cin- 
ders from the engine - furnaces, leading 
directly under a water-tank which night 
and day dribbles an interesting little cat- 
aract on the heads of all passers-by. It 
may be that the gentle patter upon the 
top of my hat had ruffled my temper a 
trifle, while wetting down toa preternat- 
ural glossiness the nap of the said head- 
covering; but whether this be the reason 
or not, it is certain that the depot itself 
seemed more forlorn, drearier, smokier, 
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and dirtier than 2ven such places are 
wont to be. 

It is not necessary to minutely de- 
scribe the room, over the entrance of 
which a strip of tin, bearing yellow let- 
ters, informed me that it was “For gen- 
tlemen.” It was fitted up with the usu- 
al elegance —an elegance that all of us 
have become more or less familiar with 
in the course of travel. The floor was 
a trifle less dirty than a farm-yard in 
spring-time ; the wood-work was smear- 
ed with a brown-pudding imitation of 
graining; the irons which divided the 
long benches ‘... sections, were shiny 
and sticky wits much hand-rubbing ; 
and the walls were profusely hung with 
what were once gorgeous advertising 
cards, but whose sainbow hues were 
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now all brought to nearly the same col- 
or, by the industry of many generations 
of flies. 

Being statistically inclined, I found 
that, by actual count, there were just 
twenty-seven “gentlemen” in the room. 
Of these, five were smoking clay pipes, 
which had seen much service; while a 
sixth “gentleman,” of about eighteen 
gentle summers, wearing spruce, ready- 
made clothes, and very oily hair, persist- 
ed in smoking a cigar which could not 
be coaxed into burning evenly —a cigar 
which emitted a sickening, steamy odor, 
whose vileness was past all description. 
I do not know that any one could give a 
reason for these persons being where 
they were. It is certain, for I watched 
them narrowly, that only four had entered 
the cars from this room; while several 
others, whom I had seen walking up and 
down the platform to escape the stench, 
all proved to be passengers. 

It was noticeable, also, that when we 
were once in the cars, at least every third 
man paid his fare directly to the con- 
ductor. One man, with whom I chanced 
to sit for a few minutes, settled his ac- 
count with the said official simply by a 
shake of the hand, remarking to me af- 
terward, in a self-congratulatory chuckle, 
“That conductor is a —— good fellow.” 
But I observed another passenger, in a 
very loud jockey and flaming feather, 
who paid her way with no more than a 
wink to the aforesaid custodian of the 
company’s cash. 

It is natural that a man whose hat has 
just been drenched from the company’s 
water-tank, whose stomach is trembling 
with nausea from the effects of the stench 
in the waiting-room, and whose pocket 
has just been heavily depleted to pay an 
exorbitant fare—it is natural, I say, that 
aman under these circumstances should 
put to himself a few questions. He finds 
it difficult to understand why a company, 
whose stock is largely above par, should 


not have one depot along its whole line 
Vor. VII. — ar. 
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better than the cattle-shed of a New En- 
gland farmer. Nor is it one whit easier 
to understand why these, poor as they 
are, should be wholly monopolized by a 
crowd of ill-mannered loungers with fetid 
breath. And when, at last, he is in the 
cars, he finds a new enigma in the fact 
that every honest man and woman must 
pay high enough rates to allow every 
mauvais sujet to go free. Why is it, 
in short, that neither comfort, decency, 
cleanliness, nor honesty is provided for 
in the plans of men who make our rail- 
way system what it is? 

It is time that the American public 
lost patience with such a state of mis- 
management, and demanded a reform. 
I have seen the day in which I thought 
that among the lamentable evils of this 
world, in which railways are a necessity, 
English railway management was not the 
least. To be shut up in a locked box, 
and carried from Edinburgh to London 
in midwinter, without the slightest at- 
tempt being made to warm your apart- 
ment, zs something to remember vindic- 
tively all one’s life. It is easy to admit 
that there are many particulars wherein 
our railway accommodations excel; but 
this is no reason why we should be made 
to bear grievances that can be so easily 
remedied. An outraged public have a 
right to make the reasonable demand, 
that the railway stations, as well as the 
carriages, should be wholly reserved for 
the use and comfort of those who travel 
upon the road. 

Why our country should be the only 
one in which so just a rule is ignored, is 
a mystery. What special claim has the 
American rough, loafer, hackman, or 
pick- pocket, that he should be allowed 
to drive the real patrons of the road out 
of doors to the shelterless platform, 
where the winds and rain have full 
sweep? It will interest any reader of 
this, when he next goes to any railway 
station, to take the same count that I 
took yesterday; and, except in certain 
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few favored places, he will find the mea- 
gre comforts of the waiting-rooms mo- 
nopolized by the class that never travel. 
Yet none other than American railways 
turn their patrons out of doors, to give 
free shelter to the cazaz/le of each town. 
In every other country the cars can only 
be entered from the waiting-room; nor 
can the waiting-room be entered until 
the purchase of a ticket shows the per- 
son desiring entrance to be a dona fide 
patron of the road. The track is close- 
ly fenced in, and the waiting-rooms can 
be entered only from a vestibule in which 
the ticket-offices are located. The pur- 
chaser of a ticket is promptly admitted 
to the room which opens upon the prop- 
er track. He will find the room furnish- 
ed in accordance with the class of fare 
represented by his ticket. He gets, both 
in the waiting- room and upon the train, 
precisely what he chooses to pay for. 
No crowd of village loungers is permit- 
ted to crowd him out of a comfortable 
station-room; and no dead- heading of 
conductors’ “friends” goes to increase 
the fare that is exacted from him. A 
very few dollars expended in gates and 
fences, enables each European railway 
to furnish comfortable stations, and to 
secure justice to the whole traveling pub- 
lic. 

Were nothing else accomplished by 
this plan, beyond the exclusion from the 
waiting-rooms of the crowds of idlers 
and swindlers that now infest them, it 
would even then be a paying investment. 
The actual loss and damage involved by 
the presence of this class, if saved to be 
expended upon the stations, would cov- 
er all the outlay demanded by the change. 
It is one of the easiest reforms imagina- 
ble, while no one who travels largely can 
deny that it is the most imperatively 
needed. In one New England town, I 
have seen not less than one hundred 
village do- nothings awaiting the arrival 
of a train; and it is not infrequent, East 
or West, to see the hangers-on of the 
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station outnumber the actual travelers 
five to one. Each one of these four, 
having no right in the station whatever, 
will cause to the company many times 
the cost involved by the presence of the 
one traveler. These are the men whose 
unclean hands, lead-pencils, jack-knives, 
and thieving involve a continual outlay 
for paint, repairs, and lost baggage. 

But this represents only a small part 
of the saving which is effected by sta- 
tions that are closed to all except actual 
ticket-holders. A very large percentage 
of railway fares is paid upon the cars. 
Many catch the train at the last minute ; 
many hope, in some way, to escape pay- 
ing altogether; while not a few are “fa- 
vorites,” and never think of paying. 
One railway leading out of Boston, in 
1866, discharged every passenger -con- 
ductor, and put on new men, wholly un- 
used to the road. The next month 
showed an increase in receipt from pas- 
senger fares of thirty-three per cent., 
without any perceptible increase in trav- 
el whatever. A railway superintendent 
in Ohio told me, last year, that there 
was not a femme de Joie in all the States 
that paid any fare upon any road; if one 
conductor would not pass her, another 
would. In a New York depot, a few 
months since, I heard a commercial 
traveler boast that the longest ride on 
certain roads never cost him more than 
a cigar. So we go. The privileges of 
the road, and often the profits, are put 
unreservedly in the hands of the con- 
ductors. <A pretty state of affairs, is it 
not? 

It is somewhat amusing to see how 
various roads have endeavored to rem- 
edy the evil, so far as their own interests 
are concerned. One in New York at- 
tempted the collection of fifty per cent. 
above the regular tariff upon all fares 
paid upon the cars. Possibly the con- 
ductors themselves suggested this plan. 
It is certain they enjoyed the execution 
of it, as they worked it. On one of the 
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Ohio roads, each passenger-train has two 
conductors, and they are supposed to 
watch each other. Probably they do; 
but it is a question whether two men, 
neither of whom can be trusted alone, 
are likely to be much of a check upon 
each other’s roguery, when working to- 
gether. 

The reform that is demanded, in the 
interests both of the companies and of 
the traveling public, must begin at the 
stations. There is no need that a con- 
ductor should have any thing more to do 
with fares and tickets upon our roads, 
than has the guard upon European routes. 
Both in Great Britain and upon the con- 
tinent, the “conductor,” as he appears 
to the American public, is unknown. 
The cars are entered only from an in- 
closed station, and no one can enter the 
station without a ticket. As a conse- 
quence, no one can leave the cars, ex- 
cept through an inclosed station. The 


tickets are then collected at the place of 


exit. There is no more reason why a 
man should enter a car without a ticket, 
than there is for his entering a lecture- 
hall, concert, or opera, on the plea of 
“paying just as well when he got in.” 
It is by no means a new problem. ,Old- 
er roads than most of ours in the States 
have solved it by long experience. Ex- 
tra rates and double - geared conductors 
will not remedy the evil. The reform 
in the management of our railway sta- 
tions must be thorough and complete, 
before the stockholders will receive their 
just dividends, or the traveling public 
receive its rights. Let the stations be 
shut to this swarm of idlers, hackmen, 
porters, school-boys, peddlers, bad wom- 
en, swindlers, pick-pockets, and conduct- 
ors’ “friends.” In this way only shall 
we get what we pay for, or the compa- 
nies receive what we pay. 

Not until this is done can we have 
comfortable or cleanly waiting- rooms. 
Now every attempted convenience in 
these rooms is a new bait to the swarm- 
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ing flies of the worst classes. It is not 
possible, under existing regulations, to 
reproduce here the noble railway build- 
ings of the Old World. These depots 
have been possible there, only because 
they are reserved for the fare-paying 
passengers of the road. Our railways 
are not niggardly. They are overwhelm- 
ingly lavish in certain directions. Wit- 
ness the present mania for “ palace cars.” 
I stepped into one, worth $50,000, the 
other day, from a depot that could have 
cost hardly as many cents. It is not 
to be doubted that, when the companies 
have once resolved to banish the Goths 
and Vandals from their stations, we 
shall have both comfort and elegance. 
Now a traveler in America oscillates be- 
tween a palace and a pig-sty. 

But it is altogether a mistake to im- 
agine that comfortable, cleanly, and well- 
kept stations are necessarily expensive. 
They would cost somewhat more than 
the barns that do duty at present, yet 
would involve no great outlay. There 
are no more tasteful buildings of this 
class in Europe than those of Switzer- 
land, where they are built in the style of 
picturesque cottages, with wide eaves, 
ornamental cornices, and graceful bal- 
conies. The public rooms are below, 
while the family of the station- keeper 
resides above. The most of them are 
surrounded by little gardens, and some 
are fairly enchanting with their wealth 
of climbing vines. A fountain, dancing 
to its own music in the midst of the blos- 
soms, is not infrequently seen. Some- 
thing of this kind was attempted, a few 
years ago, upon the Lake Shore road 
(from Erie, Pennsylvania, to Cleveland, 
Ohio), but there was no one to take a 
home -interest in the gardens, and when 
we were last over that road, the whole 
attempt seemed to have beem stamped 
out by the heels of the village roughs. 
Yet, knowing that almost every station 
in the land has a tall water~- tank beside 
it, how easy it would be to convert the 
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overflow of its supply into something to 
please eye and ear. The money that 
would work all these changes is pocket- 
ed every week by the dishonest emPloyés, 
for whose benefit the present system of 
collecting fares seems to have been ar- 
ra .ged. 

The city stations ought, however, to 
correspond somewhat with the wealth 
and culture of the places at which they 
are established, and the ability of the 
road which they represent. I was con- 
demned last season, by the joss of a 
single minute, to spend an hour in that 
bleak shed which crowns the Oakland 
Wharf. It did not seem to me that I 
could have deserved so poorly of Fate, 
as to be sentenced to the punishment 
which the raw wind from the Bay gave 
me then. 

The Rock Island depot, in Chicago, 
is possibly as fine a passenger station as 
any in the States; and there were ex- 
cellent photographs of it in the Paris 
Exposition of 1867. The object of its 
exhibition was hardly clear to the Paris- 
ians, since there is no road of any pre- 
tensions in France but has finer build- 
ings. Towns of not more than fifteen 
thousand inhabitants will show better 
railway buildings for passenger accom- 
modation than any yet completed in the 
city of New York. The Strasbourg Rail- 
way terminus, in Paris, covers an area 
165 feet wide by 490 feet in length. It 
has a triple portico, composed of fifteen 
arches, in the spandrels of which are 
sculptured the arms of the principal 
towns along the route. The middle por- 
tico is surmounted by a balustrade, be- 
hind which rises a magnificent gabled 
arch, pierced bya huge semicircular win- 
dow, and crowned by a colossal statue 
of Strasbourg. Before it is a roomy 
plaza, inclosed by a high iron fence, with 
heavy gates. 

And yet, so far as my experience goes, 
Italy must take the palm for the best 
average of buildings of this class. Tu- 


rin, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and Flor- 
ence —neither of them cities of the first 
class—have stations that will not be 
equaled by us in a hundred years, at our 
present rate of progress. Shall we live 
to see, anywhere between New York and 
San Francisco; a waiting-room furnished 
throughout in crimson plush and black 
walnut, a whole conservatory of flowers 
blossoming under the wide skylight, and 
marble statuary embowered in orange- 
trees, the whole multiplied by mirrors 
that fill up huge panels in the walls? 
Florence has such a station now. The 
passenger-building at Milan looks like a 
palace of crystal, a half-dozen tracks be- 
ing spanned by one arch of glass; and 
one can sit by the hour, contentedly, 
studying the frescoes upon its walls, cel- 
ebrating the triumphs of Italian artists 
and /iterati. Nor is it the least of its 
comforts to see one’s baggage wheeled 
over smooth asphaltum floors, on trucks 
whose wheels are tired with noiseless 
rubber-bands. 

Pleasantly, also, do I recall the station 
at the little Belgian town of Verviers, 
on the French frontier. Its walls are 
hung with dark-green, velvet paper; the 
long, windows, reaching to the floor, are 
curtained in heavy damask, and full- 
length paintings in oil ornament the 
sides. I had a delightful lunch, delight- 
fully served, in this room, for thirty cents. 

Perhaps as complete a station as could 
be imagined is at Cologne, upon the 
Rhine. The restaurant connected with 
it would do credit to the doulevards of 
Paris. Every thing is as neat as white 
marble and spotless linen can make it. 
A traveler born any place between St. 
Petersburg and Cadiz can be served by 
a waiter who speaks his native tongue. 
But if, instead of a lunch, he prefers a 
dinner with full courses, a fadle-d’héte 
is served in a spacious dining-room on 
the second floor. <A highly ornament- 
ed staircase of iron leads to a suite of 
sleeping-apartments. A long hall, which 
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serves for a promenade, is walled on 
one whole side with glass, and bright- 
ened with rows of hot-house plants. 
There are retiring-rooms for all classes, 
a beok-store, post-station, and telegraph- 
office, besides I know not how many 
things more, all under one cover. When 
you add to this the fact that a first-class 
lunch and bottle of choice wine may be 
obtained here, for the same price that 
one gives for fat mutton and doughy 
custard-pie on the way to Yosemite, the 
real excellence of the station begins to 
be appreciated. 

Were it allowable to make a magazine 
article longer, we might refer to many 
praiseworthy particulars in the manage- 
ment of English stations. One line has 
lately expended a large amount in fur- 
nishing every waiting-room of its sta- 
tions with engraved and framed copies 
of great works of art. 

An admirable feature in the construc- 
tion of their stations is, the building 
“double ;” that is, building twin sta- 
tions, one on each side of the double 
track, connecting the two by a bridge, 
high enough to pass the smoke-stack of 
the locomotive. This is necessitated by 
the large amount of travel, and the en- 
forcement of stringent rules, by which 
any one is forbidden, under heavy penal- 
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ties, stepping upon the track or road-bed. 
There is no other reform in our rail- 
way service so imperatively needed as 
this, which reaches the source of many 
evils. There are certain lines upon the 
Atlantic coast where a partial attempt of 
the kind has been begun. But there has, 
as yet, been no thorough enforcement of 
the first rule: that no one shall enter 
upon any part of the premises of the 
company until the purchase of a ticket 
declares the person a dona _ fide patron of 
the road. The traveling public will never 
find comfort, or even decency, under the 
rule of railway stations, until those sta- 
tions cease to be free to the intrusion of 
all the vagabond classes. Nor will the 
owners of the roads ever receive the full 
amount of fares paid for passenger trav- 
el, until the stations are so corralled 
that the trains can be entered only from 
the waiting-rooms, and the waiting-rooms 
are closed to all who do not present a 
ticket at the door. It is to be hoped 
that the immense passenger - building to 
be opened in New York, by the Hudson 
River, Harlem, and New Haven roads, 
will take the initiative in a reform which 
would easily place our American railway 
system, so excellent already in the ap- 
pointments of its rolling-stock, foremost 
in the railway management of the world. 
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I. 

66 STHER, my dear, here is a 

BE present for you,” said John 
Hamilton to his wife, carefully placing 
on the floor a huge bundle, wrapped in 
a shaggy, tan-colored blanket, not alto- 
gether immaculate in the matter of clean- 
liness. Esther responded with, “Oh, 
thank you, John!” —supposing it to be 
the long-coveted buff and gold tea- 
set—adding, “It is so kind in you to 


bring it yourself, instead of trusting it 
to the tender mercies of that careless 
carrier.” 

Bit a sudden movement of the bundle, 
and a cry proceeding from somewhere 
in the middle of it, caused her to start 
from rather than toward it, exclaiming, 
“Mercy! John Hamilton, is it alive?” 

“Certainly, my dear, it is alive; and 
what is more, it will soon be kicking.” 
And he proceeded gently to unfold the 
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blanket, revealing to the astonished gaze 
of Esther a Digger Indian papoose. 

The mop of coarse, black hair, the 
deep-set eyes, the tawny, grimy skin of 
the bare-legged creature, suggested any 
thing rather than a human being. And 
Esther shrank away with disgust and 
repugnance, culminating in aversion, as 
she caught a glimpse of the crawling 
wonders, defying concealment, which 
doubtless had been the cause of its un- 
easiness. 

“Take it away at once; I will not 
have it in the house. How could you 
be so cruel, John?” And the voice of 
the neat little housewife quivered with 
anger and tears. 

“It has nowhere to go, my dear,” said 
bland and provoking John. “To take it 
away means starvation, cold, and death.” 

“Where in the world did you get it? 
You are always picking up trash of some 
kind, and have any amount of rusty 
treasures now that I should be glad to 
throw in the fire.” 

“This among them ?” questioned John. 

“Nonsense! But I really can not 
have that thing in the house. Who is 
to take care of it? I'd rather have a 
young cinnamon bear.” 

“Esther Hamilton, have you no bow- 
els of compassion? Of what avail are 
all the humanitarian ideas you have been 
inculcating by precept, if they fail you 
when the time comes for their exercise ? 
I have heard you say repeatedly, that 
every human creature was endowed with 
God - given faculties, which needed only 
development and proper training to pro- 
duce a Christian. Where is the benev- 
olence that constituted you a member of 
every moral reform society in the past, 
from anti-slavery down to the prevention 
of cruelty to animals? Now, here is a 
human soul ——” 

“Oh, bother, John! Don’t preach. I 
am not going to have that Digger baby, 
all over filth, in my house; so you can 
just take it to some squaw. There is 
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the spade, you can shovel it up; and do 
not come near me again till you have 
had a drenching shower-bath.” 

“Esther, my dear sd 

“Do not ‘Esther, my dear,’ me. I 
never could endure Indians. They have 
none of the attributes novelists ascribe 
to them, and the historian who writes of 
them should live among them to ascer- 
tain that the ‘noble Red Man’ is a 
mean, thieving, revengeful scoundrel, 
far below the grade of the most indiffer- 
ent white human,” and Esther began to 
pat sleek-haired Fidelle, who barked fu- 
riously at the miserable little specimen 
of our aborigines on the floor. 

John Hamilton had calculated upon 
the charity and tenderness of his wife, 
when a wretched squaw, dying by the 
road-side, had implored him, with the 
instinct of maternity strong in death, to 
take her papoose. Dismounting from 
his horse, he had scarcely lifted the child 
away from the stiffening arms of its 
mother, when, with a gasp, she died, 
and he found himself, perforce, obliged 
either to abandon it or to take it home. 

The Diggers generally collect in the 
autumn from remote localities, and con- 
centrate near some village, gathering 
acorns; buying salt fish, whisky, and 
whatever else their scanty means af- 
fords ; begging, pilfering, and, in a week 
or two, closing up their annual meeting 
by a grand fandango, preparatory to 
migrating, in small companies, to any 
spot where timber and water will supply 
them with fuel and serve their necessi- 
ties. The burdens are strapped upon the 
backs of their women, and these toil in 
weariness, and almost nakedness, up and 
down steep hills, through ravines, and 
across swollen streams, seldom resting 
by the way, till the tents are pitched for 
the winter; their lords, meanwhile, lei- 
surely riding on the bundle of bones, cov- 
ered with a hide, they miscall a horse. 
The very aged or very sick are often left 
behind, to linger out a miserable exist- 
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ence by begging, crawling under shelter 
of a hay-stack, or rooming in a hollow 
tree, or burrowing like animals in the 
earth till the rainy season is over. If 
they survive till spring, and are able to 
gather grasshoppers and worms, the 
healthy diet soon recuperates them, and 
they travel on to join their tribe, or 
await its return. Many of them, how- 
ever, unable to help themselves, drift 
away, unseen and unheard of, to the sun- 
set land, and their skeletons, laid bare 
by the revealing winds, are all the rec- 
ords left of the poor creatures. The 
mother of the little Digger, now the sub- 
ject of contest between John Hamilton 
and his wife, had probably been unable 
to travel with the tribe, and, deserted and 
alone, was kept alive only by the animal 
instinct of preservation for her child. 

The face of John Hamilton was one 
which even a brute would appeal to, in 
the certainty of finding commiseration ; 
and he was the owner of more lame dogs, 
lean cats, and wounded hares than his 
wife cared to number. She was natu- 
rally sympathetic toward all phases of 
suffering, but the universal benevolence 
of her easy-going husband had slightly 
acidulated, if not curdled, the milk of 
human kindness in her nature; and there 
is something so uncanny and revolting 
about the Digger tribes, that it requires 
a strong amalgam of generosity to con- 
centrate the gold of benevolence toward 
them. 

It was a raw, chill evening, peculiarly 
Californian ; for, notwithstanding the 
generally halcyon character ascribed to 
the climate by travelers, who brace them- 
selves during a few weeks of relaxation 
by the salt breezes from the Bay, or the 
more exhilarating influences of the rari- 
fied mountain air, permanent residents 
cautiously admit that a few months in the 
year are far from heavenly ; and the shiv- 
ering oldest-inhabitant, dating from 49, 
will occasionally indulge in expletives of 
uhgentle force in alluding to certain days 
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preceding the setting in of the rainy sea- 
son, when the sky is veiled in clouds 
which never reveal a silver lining, and 
the bare hills brood moodily under a 
covering which is unflecked with sun- 
shine and shadow. Dull, raw, and cold, 
such days have not the snap of frost to 
redeem their cheerless monotony, northe 
whiteness of snow to cover their bleak 
inhospitality, yet are they ominous of the 
crystal blessing which makes February 
unequaled in any climate in the world. 

John Hamilton looked from his help- 
less charge to his wife, not at all defeat- 
ed by her protest, and having no idea of 
abandoning the little Digger to the ten- 
der mercies of the atmosphere. He knew 
Esther would relent. He was sure of 
her goodness and its ultimate exercise, 
and he was content to wait. 

Whistling to amuse the baby and keep 
up his courage, he leisurely took the 
spade, and with a “here goes, then,” 
carefully lifted his present upon it, and 
with a courtly bow, approached Esther, 
saying, “‘ Now, my dear, you can have it 
served either like John the Baptist’s 
head, or whole, for we must either kill 
or keep it. If you decide upon the 
former alternative, it must be speedily 
dispatched, for I am too tender-hearted 
to let the little creature perish with either 
cold or hunger.” 

The baby, so far from being discon- 
certed by its iron seat, smiled in Esther’s 
face, and held out its skinny hands to 
her, as its mother had done to her hus- 
band. 

A glance between them, laughter and 
tears, and the matter was settled. 

“Have it washed, then, and I will 
keep it for the present.” 

To put it, blanket and all, into a warm 
bath, was the work of a few moments. 
To shear its locks fell to the lot of Sandy 
Crup, a shock-headed biped, whose par- 
amount excellence consisted in being 
endowed with “faculty,” for nothing was 
out of the line of his skill; and under his 
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manipulations the papoose began to look 
almost as human as Fidelle, who con- 
descended to sniff at it with a disdainful 
air of superiority. 

There are many men and women, 
theoretically benevolent, whose purse- 
strings are more easily relaxed than the 
tenacious threads which hold in check 
their self-abnegation. 

Esther Hamilton was one of the wom- 
en whose theory of benevolence had 
been so continually exercised as to have 
given her the reputation of more than 
average self-sacrifice. She had the ad- 
vantage, also, of zo¢ having the outward 
appearance of a female iconoclast. She 
never robed herself in unbecoming dra- 
pery, and was unconscious of green 
spectacles and the abomination of crop- 
ped hair. Her manners were genial and 
pleasant, and she deserved the character 
she had so long held, of being thorough- 
ly good. But missionary work of all 
kinds, performed amid the pleasant so- 
cial combinations, which are often so 
efficient, is far from calling for that ab- 
solute surrender of one’s own personal- 
ity, which attends it when individual ef- 
fort only is required. 

This little one could, in a city, have 
been turned over to a foundling asylum, 
and perhaps have become quite a pet 
and the rage among lady managers, and 
the recipient of generous bounty from 
the visitor introduced to it, as a Califor- 
nia curiosity. But apart from all such 
means of educating it into membership 
with its kindred of higher races, Esther 
felt that she must grapple alone with her 
problem, and bring into active exercise 
her especial theory of development; for 
the isolation of her mountain home pre- 
cluded the possibility of a sharer in her 
responsibility. 

She looked upon the unwelcome addi- 
tion to her family with the same emo- 
tions of pity she would have felt for a 
forlorn dog, forsakem and hungry, and 
was willing to extend toward it the same 
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comfort of food and shelter. But had 
she not (as her husband had reminded 
her) asserted that to be human was to 
be susceptible of recipiency, at least; 
and that education and culture were 
alone needed to place the races of hu- 
manity on a par with each other? 

She thought over these things with 
vexation of spirit. To be brought to the 
trial of putting one’s theories into in- 
stant exercise is rather a severe ordeal ; 
but Esther nerved herself for the task. 

“No; I will not cast out this perish- 
ing human soul,” she said. “I will 
struggle, at least, to mold it into the 
beautiful likeness of its divine origina- 
tor;” and taking the poor, skinny babe 
in her arms, now wrapped in clean gar- 
ments of her own, she laid it across 
her lap. Fidelle sprang furiously at the 
stranger usurping his place, and with an- 
gry leaps tried to displace the baby from 
the soft warmth of a seat so long his own. 
Nor would he suffer Esther to lift him 
beside the child. He slunk away, whin- 
ing piteously ; and thereafter, unless the 
Digger was entirely out of sight, refused 
the caresses she had lavished so abun- 
dantly upon him. Sandy Crup volun- 
teered to take charge of the foundling at 
night, and Esther heard the good-natur- 
ed fellow lulling it with a “rock-a-by, 
baby,” as he sat beside the kitchen-fire. 
Her trials came with the morning. 

“This wretched thing will neither 
drink milk nor eat spoon-victuals, John; 
what shall I do with it?” 

“Call Sandy,” suggested John, which 
certainly was an inspiration, for Sandy’s 
idea was prompt and to the point. 

“Get a goat, marm ——” 

“What, and let it feed itself?” 

“Yes’m. I’ve know’d young uns rais- 
ed in that way. This un’s half animal, 
and I shouldn’t wonder ef a goat would 
prewail, where nothin’ else couldn’t.” 

Sandy’s advice was acted upon at 
once, Esther saying, “ Now, John, you 
have brought this baby. You must get 
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ita nurse. I have concluded to take a 
goat.” 

“Whew!” 

“Yes; and that is not all. 
be vaccinated at once.” 

“What, the goat?” 

“No; the Digger. And I want it bap- 
tized, and some red flannel.” 

John jotted on his fingers. ‘The min- 
ister and some red flannel, vaccine and 
a goat; any thing else?” 

The little papoose greedily adopted 
its nurse, and contentedly slept on the 
warmth of its shaggy skin—creeping 
after it on all-fours, and uttering a strange 
bleatinits absence. The gradual growth 
of the Digger baby from infancy to child- 
hood was unlike that of other children. 
It disliked the fondling and dandling 
commonly bestowed upon infants, spurn- 
ing playthings with fretful impatience. 
It was happy, surrounded by rabbits, 
cats, or dogs, and made unceasing ef- 
forts at friendliness with Fidelle, who 
invariably snarled at it. As the spring 
weather yielded to the summer heats, it 
would roll out to the low door-step, and 
thence to the soft earth, with a keen 
instinct of enjoyment and delight; its 
great, deep eyes peering curiously and 
unblinkingly sunward, and sometimes 
seeking those of Esther with eager, 
questioning looks, which its tongue re- 
fused to interpret. 

“That child seems always to be ask- 
ing for something, John. I am sure I 
do my duty by it. What can it want?” 

“Do you love it?” 

“TI can not say I do; neither do I dis- 
like it. But there is some want in its 
soul, young as it is, unsatisfied, and I 
can not fathom it.” 

“Bear with me, wife,” said John, ten- 
derly. “I think I can explain the great 
need of this poor, little waif. It craves 
mother-love. You are resolute in your 
sense of duty toward it, but you do not 
take it into your heart. You speak of it 
as an indifferent object—a mere ¢hing. 


It must 
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The goat and Fidelle are as much to you 
as the child. You have not even named 
it, for the baptism did not follow the vac- 
cination. To call out the best and high- 
est that is in it, you must love it.” 
Esther made no reply. She felt that 


John was right. And as the little creat- 
ure crept to his knee, he raised it—as 
he had often done—and held it quietly 
against his breast; for the little one had 
found the avenue to his heart, and clung 
to him with touching dependence and 
trust. A week after this conversation, 
the Rev. Arthur Atwill baptized the In- 
dian child. John claiming it as a sur- 
face treasure, it was christened PLACER. 
This event took place in 1853. 


IL 


Animal tendencies of unusual force, 
strong will, fierce passions, groveling 
tastes, were Nature’s endowment of Es- 
ther Hamilton’s charge; and repeatedly 
did she resolve to give up the “horrid 
little Digger,” and assume only the pe- 
cuniary responsibility of its keeping, but 
as often she felt that this strange being 
was guarding her from her own besetting 
sins. For to be impatient or hasty with 
Placer, was to set at naught her own 
teachings; and the redeeming trait of 
unbounded affection in the child appeal- 
ed powerfully to her heart. She mani- 
fested her joy at Esther’s return, after a 
few hours’ absence, with leapings and 
shouts of delight. Toward John the 
demonstration was more quiet, but not 
less earnest; and the large, wistful eyes 
would fix themselves upon his with awak- 
ening intelligence, as he taught her the 
meaning of simple words, or lured her 
toask questions. For the first few years, 
objects perceptible to the senses, only, 
were explained, their uses revealed, and 
a clear conception of their meaning con- 
veyed in concise words, which Placer 
readily repeated, and appeared to under- 
stand. But the irksomeness of restraint 
was apparent in every movement. 
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To keep shoes and stockings on her 
feet during the summer season, was an 
impossibility, and she would yell out her 
disapprobation, with sundry rebellious 
kicks to enforce it, and passionate tear- 
ings of her hair, pitiful to behold and 
exhausting to contend with. 

“T never shall civilize this miserable 
thing, John! Do let us turn it out to 
grass. Such unreasoning rage is im- 
possible to control, and I am ready to 
adopt the enlightened philosophy which 
places the lower orders in a descending 
scale toward the brute creation.” 

“But Darwin’s theory of development, 
my dear, places them in an ascending 
scale—from the monkey, through the 
different grades of ape, baboon, and go- 
rilla, till they touch humanity.” 

“Oh, dear! I think Placer must be 
a young gorilla. If you had heard her 
terrific yells this morning, and seen her 
tear her hair and beat her hands, you 
would have believed she was one of Du 
Chaillu’s importations escaped from con- 
finement. She even attempted to bite 
me.” 

“ And how did your doctrine of moral 
suasion answer, my love?” 

John’s irony was the feather that broke 
the camel’s back. Esther’s flushed face 
and compressed lips threatened a civil- 
ized explosion of temper; but the finer 
forces of her nature conquered, though 
the struggle to maintain composure was 
severe and protracted. She left the 
room with decided step, and something 
of emphasis in her manner of closing the 
door; but as she passed the kitchen, she 
heard the nasal voice of Sandy Crup 
reading to the little Digger, and what he 
read was this: “He that ruleth his spir- 
it, is better than he that taketh a city.” 

“Come here, naughty little Placer, till 
I tell you what this means,” said Sandy, 
laying down the book. 

“T won't. I don’t want to know. I 
hate every body,” was the indignant re- 
sponse of the child. “I won’t wear 


shoes; I won’t go to Sunday-school; I 
won’t be made a Christian of. I'd like 
to lick little Samuel; and those were 
good children that the bears ate up.” 

“My, my! Here’s Placer settin’ at 
naught all that me an’ Mis’ Hamilton’s 
bin teachin’ her these years,” said San- 
dy, softly. ‘“What’s to be did in the 
premises, ain’t for me to determine. 
But, I reckon, she got all them buttin’ 
propensities from that ’air goat what 
fetched her up. But me an’ Mis’ Ham- 
ilton ain’t got to give.in, that’s certain, 
fur Mr. Hamilton he jest lets her alone.” 

Wise John Hamilton. How many 
sweet graces have been the fruits of the 
letting-alone system. ‘Don’t do this,” 
and “I’m ashamed of you,” and “What 
will people say,” and “Oh, dear! what 
will become of you?” have been the 
sources of manifold wicked tendencies 
in the naturally perverse and rebellious 
heart; and a judicious letting-alone is 
often the most adroit management for an 
unruly temper. 

“Wait a little,’ was the invariably 
gentle advice of John Hamilton, and by 
the time Waiting had had its perfect 
work, Patience was ready for hers, and 
the conquest was comparatively easy. 

The especial cause of Placer’s temper 
on the morning in question, was her 
aversion to the Sabbath - school drill for 
the yearly exhibition. Remarks touch- 
ing her parentage, her nursing by the 
goat, and various ciher comments, had 
reached her ears and made her some- 
what conspicuous. If there was any 
thing irksome to this child of nature, it 
was the stiffly-starched white dress which 
was the usual Sunday wear; and even 
the light hat that shielded her from the 
sun, was more frequently held by the 
strings, when out of sight of Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, than worn on her head. So that 
the robes in question were not, perhaps, 
the most alluring prospect for the little 
Indian, whose traditionary spirit-land is 
personal freedom and unlimited space. 
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“Oh, John, dear!” said Esther, “what 
a vixen I am. I actually shook Placer 
this morning and gave her a box on the 
ear, and then when you twitted me with 
my moral suasion doctrine, I felt so vexed. 
Do forgive me: I will try hard, in future, 
to be patient with our little charge.” 

“Forgive you, wife! 1 was just think- 
ing I had imposed too heavy a burden 
upon you. I am out and about, and you 
have all the weariness, all the contest, 
and all the responsibility of poor Pla- 
cer’s training. It seems almost cruel; 
and yet I do love the little one, and 
could scarcely bear to give her up.” 

“Nor I. NordoI intend to. I sup- 
pose you will laugh; but, do you know, 
despite her stealthy eating of grasshop- 
pers and acorns, now and then—despite 
her inclination to inactivity, and her 
uncontrolled temper—I do believe we 
can win her to gentleness, and trans- 
form her into an interesting and noble 
woman. She has strong affections, as 
well as strong passions; keen percep- 
tions, and ready intuitions ; and with the 
help of Sandy and yourself, I am going 
to turn over a new leaf, and give up ed- 
ucating her on any ¢heory—only follow- 
ing out the indexes leading to purity and 
truth in her own character.” 

“Good for you!” said John. 


Ill. 


“Tt ain’t no use to ask Mis’ Hamil- 
ton. I’m sure certain she won’t give no 
consent. She an’ I’s suffered enough 
by them Diggers now; and they can’t 
camp down here.” 

“Wall, Sandy; who’d a thought you 
was that onfeelin’. Here’s these poor 
critters, jes’ wantin’ a campin’-ground 
fur a little spell, an’ you’re so feeble- 
minded, you won’t go an’ ask Mister 
Hamilton to let ’em have that pastur-lot, 
down by the creek. You’re swayed by 
petticoat gov’ment altogether too much.” 

“That ain’t so, Israel. Why don’t 
you leave ’em have your own pastur? 
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It’s not nigh on to the house, while ourn 
is; an’ ef you’ve so much charity fur In- 
juns, why all I’ve got to say, most likely 
you know where charity degns.” 

“Ef they wouldn’t burn up the timber 
so, they might get into that piece of 
woodland t’other side; an’ that’s the 
best I kin du fur ’em,” returned Israel, 
not noticing Sandy’s proverbial hint. 

“ An’ ef they want to shake our oaks, 
or gather them big snails alongside where 
the water’s brought in on to the divide, 
I shouldn’t mind. But I don’t keer 
about ther bein’ round here, along 0’ 
Placer.” 

“That’s so, Sandy. I railly didn’t 
think o’ that; they might, meybe, steal 
her away, tho’ she’s got too big now.” 

Israel rode on, stopping, as he went, 
to tell Captain Tom—the Chief among 
the Diggers—that the tribe might camp 
in the woodland, “purviding the tember 
wa’ant teched;” a promise readily giv- 
en, as there was plenty of dry, broken 
wood lying round for the present need 
of Tom and his tribe. 

Placer had always wandered about, at 
her own will, during the hours not em- 
ployed in study or household duties. 
Esther Hamilton had attempted to send 
her to the village school. But to the 
rude taunts of the boys, she had oppos- 
ed such a ready aggressiveness, that she 
had pommeled more than one youngster 
into black-and-blue remembrance of her. 
And she was so continually getting into 
disgrace, for playing truant, that it was 
finally concluded to teach her at home. 
Many an evening did John Hamilton 
spend in directing her mental energies, 
at last awakening them to question— 
that being, perhaps, the best training a 
child can have, eagerness to learn fol- 
lowing as a natural consequence; while 
Sandy Crup devoted hours to explaining, 
in his crude, yet original way, natural 
objects and spiritual philosophy. Es- 
ther taught the feminine grace of needle- 
work, for which Placer expressed su- 
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preme contempt. She was permitted to 
roam anywhere within a half-dozen miles 
of the cottage, and often returned laden 
with wood-mosses and wild-blooms, fresh 
as when she started. But bare- footed 
she must and would go. It was pain 
enough to be compelled to be shod in 
the house. But out-doors, the soft turf, 
or the stony road, the long tunnel through 
the hills, or the surface diggings, often 
bore the impress of her broad foot; and 
if she could ride thus astride of Esther’s 
pony, she was supremely happy. 

During one of her rambles, Placer 
came suddenly upon the camping-ground 
of the Diggers. She knew she was an 
Indian, but had never realized the depths 
of degradation, or the squalid misery, 
from which she had been rescued. Oc- 
casionally she saw one or two of the tribe 
in the village, Mrs. Hamilton having been 
careful to keep her from their knowledge, 
lest they might claim her. But now they 
stood revealed in all their grimy triumph. 

Placer stood at the entrance of the 
wood, looking upon the encampment. 
It was a warm, summer day, and the 
half-naked and dwarfish men and wholly 
nude children were lying about indolent- 
ly under the trees or at the doors of the 
tents. An old and elfish-looking creat- 
ure, smeared with pitch, and the horri- 
ble fatty compound constituting an In- 
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dian woman’s mourning, was pounding a 
disgusting mass of grasshoppers and 
acorns in a circular stone, hollowed out 
like a bowl. Some younger ones were 
skinning a hare, and with unwashed 
hands tearing it apart. An iron pot 
was suspended between forked sticks 
over some glowing coals, and from this 
the men would occasionally dip a por- 
tion of its contents, passing the dirty 
tin-cup from one to the other. Rude 
and altogether repulsive was the scene; 
no adjuncts of wood or stream could 
soften the bare ugliness of these brute- 
like human creatures. They marred the 
sweet peace and loveliness of Nature 
with their harsh, guttural sounds, and 
the discordant howl of their exhilarated 
moments was even more shocking to 
the poor child than their unmeaning 
words. The half-drunken laugh of the 
men frightened Placer; she shrank away 
unseen, with loathing of soul, and has- 
tened, horror-stricken, home. 

“And Zam one of these! / belong to 
them!” came again and again from her 
lips, and out of their hearing she almost 
shrieked in her agony; for in that mo- 
ment the seeds which Esther Hamilton 
had planted quickened their germinating 
forces, and closed over, in their sudden 
growth, the torn soil from whence the 
weeds had been uprooted. 





IN THE 


SIERRAS. 


The rocks loom o’er the tranquil vale, 
Like ruins vast and hoary ; 

Each gray old turret has its tale, 
Each seam and scar its story. 


A hundred,centuries have penned, 
Upon those time-stained pages, 


A secret lore, that 


is not kenned 


By wisest seers and sages. 


The fire, the frost, 


perchance the storms 


Of some primeval ocean, 
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Have worn, and torn, these ragged forms: 
This petrified commotion. 


The years have softened all the scene, 
The winds have sown the grasses ; 

And sun and rain have clothed with green 
The naked slopes and passes. 


Here, on the granite crags, I lie, 
Lulled by the wind’s low wailing ; 

And watch against the distant sky 
The eagle slowly sailing. 


The silver moon, with mellow ray, 
Across yon spur is drifting ; 

The roseate tints of dying day 
Along the west are shifting. 


The gray mist gathers in the gorge, 
Where bright cascades are flowing ; 

While, like the gleam of lighted forge, 
The snow -crowned peaks are glowing. 


Rare pictures, born of sun and shade, 
Come with the evening shadows ; 

Night nestles in the silent glade, 
And veils the emerald meadows. 


Above, the moaning pine -trees stand ; 
Below, the shining river ; 
Uncovered, in this temple grand, 
I worship God, the Giver. 


ON AND 


RVING surely mistook the old elms 

for oaks and the young ones for mul- 
berries, when at Stratford, for but few 
of the latter are apparent in any of the 
places sacred to Shakspeare, while hard- 
ly any oaks are found short of the fine 
parks of the Lucys at Charlcote, an hour’s 
walk away. The single spire of Strat- 
ford pierces through the thick, high-lift- 
ed limbs of the elms, and is the first ob- 
ject the pilgrim discerns indicating the 
presence of the pretty, peaceful town. 
Under this spire, at the east chancel, not 
thirty feet from the slow, sweet waters of 
the Avon, lies the dust of Shakspeare. 


ABOUT THE AVON. 


Approaching the town from the south- 
east by rail, we could see far up the 
winding course of the Avon, with its 
belt and border of timbered hills, not 
unlike the Tweed. The whole country 
is gently undulating, but all sufficiently 
level to plow. To me it looked exactly 
like the Waldo Hills of Oregon. To- 
ward sunrise the most ambitious hills are 
found, and these may be above the plow- 
man. Here the poet pictured sunrise: 


“But look! the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


Leaving the cars, and entering the 
town of seven thousand souls, one sees 
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scarcely a sign of business, or hears a 
single sound. One or two cabs and car- 
riages stood for hire, but no runners, cri- 
ers, or other curses, that beset the trav- 
eler, as a rule, at such places, met us here. 
I may mention that, as an out-crop- 
ping of business and want of taste mix- 
ed together, the first sign you read, on 
entering town, is this: “ The Shakspeare 
Brass and Iron Foundry ”—a small mat- 
ter, yet suggestive of what one most sees 
over many a shop-door at Stratford. 
Still I am gratified to state that the peo- 
ple here, generally, are very partial and 
respectful to the memory of the poet, and 
well informed in his works; and I de- 
sire to publish the fact that I found the 
landlady’s daughter of this place, who 
waited on us at table, better instructed 
in the life and works of Shakspeare than 
is the Lord Mayor of Nottingham in 
those of Byron. 

Five minutes’ walk from the cars down 
a clean, quiet, shaded street, and we 
stood in the market- place, the heart of 
Stratford. It was a balmy sunset in the 
middle of May, and tne people stood out 
in the streets in couples or little crowds, 
and talked quietly, as they do at such 
times in the towns of Spain and Mexico. 

Fortunately, unlike Ayr and Notting- 
ham, no mines or manufactories have 
been opened or set up here, bringing a 
change in the old order of things, and a 
new race of people. True, there is a 
sense of newness apparent in parts of 
the town; but in places it has the same 
old walls and houses the poet looked 
upon, and the people are the same stock, 
and the peasant portion of them dress in 
the same long, broad-collared blouse and 
knickerbockers that Shakspeare put on 
such characters in his plays. Perhaps 


half a year's constant life in noisy Lon- 
don made the quiet more marked, but I 
really felt that I was in a church- yard. 
No wheels went over the pavement; no 
horseman passed ; not even a loud organ 
or fish- woman, or any vender of wares, 
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was heard: only two persons besides 
ourselves seemed to take any concern in 
any thing, and they were broad -shoul- 
dered persons in blouses, making the 
pavement sound with their hob - nailed 
shoes, as, whips in hand, they hurried 
past. To our right, we read that the 
“Red Lion Inn” was kept by a Mr. 
Ford; and, strange enough, the name 
of Page was displayed as proprietor of 
“Mulberry Inn,” on the other side of 
the street. Armstrong, my only com- 
panion—and, by the way, a gifted author, 
of whom America will yet hear good ac- 
count—preferred the former, and while 
we stood questioning whether to patron- 
ize Ford or Page, a young lady came to 
the door of the “ Mulberry,” and the mat- 
ter was no longer a subject of dispute. 

To give my countrymen an idea of the 
cost of living at Stratford, I may men- 
tion that at this snug little inn we had 
the neatest of rooms, beds, etc., and the 
best of attendance, and for supper and 
breakfast mutton -chops, ham and eggs, 
and so on, all for four shillings, or about 
one dollar each a day. True, this is not 
an aristocratic town, where, as Carlyle 
says, they put the politeness and every 
civil word you get in the bill, but is quite 
fine enough for one who travels to see, 
and not particularly to be seen. 

It is a difficult thing to lie down to 
sleep in sight of the shrine you have 
journeyed far to look upon without first 
taking a glance at it; and after tea, prom- 
ising to be back by midnight, we went 
out into the deserted street under the 
mild May starlight, and walked in silence 
toward the spire of the church of The 
Holy Trinity. We overtook a tall, lean 
laborer and his wife, and inquired the 
way to the shrine. The man kindly put 
us right. “You are a Scotchman?” said 
Armstrong. 

“ Aye, mon, and that I am, and ’twould 
be weel if me and my missus war hom’ 
agen, I tro’.” 

“To you not like Stratford?” 
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“ Aye, I do like Stratford, too, but the 
folk are a’ so proud to a mon who has na 
money.” Then he held out his long arm, 
and pointed to the dim lamp down the 
elm avenue, that hung above the door of 
the church, and said, “Good-by.” 

We found the iron gate of the church- 
yard open ; we entered, and sat down on 
one of the thousand tombs that whiten 
and make ghastly the banks of the Avon. 
We went down the elm avenue, on the 
sounding mosaic walk, and stood under 
the low and lonely porch. The lamp 
gave an uncertain light, and the stars 
came but dimly through the trees, but 
everywhere we could see the white or 
storm - stained marble shafts. Then we 
turned to the left, and, looked down into 
the wide, still waters of the Avon. Here, 
without knowing it, we stood as near to 
the dust of Shakspeare as is possible 
without entering the church. Now and 
then, a fish made a faint splash and rip- 
ple in the river; and, a little way down, 
we heard the low, soft sound of a water- 
fall. Across the river, in a grove of 
undergrowth, a nightingale chirped and 
twittered fitfully, and beyond a ewe was 
bleating dismally for her young; but 
other than these, in the hours that we 
leaned there by the old church-wall, we 
heard no sound. Stratford was asleep: 
the living as perfectly as the dead. At 
midnight we returned, and passed out as 
we entered. The lamp still burned, and 
the gate still stood ajar. Up Henly 
Street, a few minutes’ walk from the 
Avon, is the farmer’s house which Bar- 
num came so near adding to his muse- 
um. Let this much here be said for 
Barnum, that his effort to purchase and 
remove the house in which Shakspeare 
was born had the good effect of turning 
it from a butcher’s-stall into a decent, 
well-preserved building. The house be- 
ing thus, so far as possible, restored by 
the town authorities of Stratford, is a fine 
Study of the style of houses familiar to 
the mind of the poet, and of what man- 
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ner of houses Stratford was made of three 
hundred years ago. One thing is remark- 
able, that the entrance from the street is 
into the kitchen. This, however, does 
not look so unreasonable to one who has 
lived in England, and observed how con- 
stantly and enormously the people eat. 

You pay a shilling to see the house 
and museum. The fire-place of this 
kitchen, occupied up to the last half of 
this century by a butcher, is of enormous 
capacity, and not unlike those of the 
miners in the Sierras. There is noth- 
ing in any of the four or five rooms, up 
and down-stairs, that is worth seeing, 
save the name of Walfer Scott cut on 
the street- window of the room above 
the kitchen, where Shakspeare was born. 
I Jooked out of this broad window, made 
up of little six-inch lights, and saw that 
the post-office of the town was opposite. 
I also saw an old woman, with a gray lit- 
tle donkey hitched in the shafts of a cart 
of vegetables. She was talking with a 
shoe-maker, who sat in his door and lis- 
tened with uplifted hammer. A red- 
faced baker passed by with a basket of 
bread on his head, singing to himself, 
and that was all I could see or hear in 
Henly Street, Stratford, as I looked out 
of the window through which the light 
first came to Shakspeare. 

All the walls are dark with a confu- 
sion of names. Ina room below hangs 
a card, on which are transcribed the four 
lines written by Lucien Napoleon on 
the wall. The original was whitewash- 
ed‘over by the butcher, or some of his 
ilk, and is barely visible now. In the 
acre of ground belonging to and back of 
the building, are planted all the shrubs, 
trees, and flowers named by the poet, 
and they look very well, indeed, con- 
sidering that many are not of English 
growth or kind. 

In the museum but little else of inter- 
est is seen than some beautiful modern 
busts and pictures, and splendid editions 
of Shakspeare’s works. Let me here 
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confess that in all the busts, from those 
adorning the doors of shop- keepers to 
the pointed one above his dust, that came 
to my notice in England, and they are 
legion, I have seen no feature or reflec- 
tion of Hamlet or Macbeth. The great 
gold ring, taken from the dead man’s 
hand, had for me a strange attraction. 
It is much like the flat-crowned speci- 
men-rings worn by miners of the Pacific 
Coast, and has “W. S.” cut deep in the 
surface. Here is also seen the only let- 
ter preserved that was written to Shaks- 
peare. It asks a loan of £30—an enor- 
mous sum in those days. There are 
many law-papers exhibited, in which the 
poet appears as plaintiff, and show that 
he had a pretty keen eye to business, 
particularly where he sues a man for 
thirty shillings’ worth of malt. Perhaps 
the modern young rhymer, who cultivates 
a contempt for money, had as well stick 
a pin here, and question with himself 
whether or not, after all, the scorning of 
practical things is not a sign rather of 
weakness than strength of mind. Pass- 
ing out to the street, and turning to take 
a last look at this house which most of 
the greatest of earth of the last two hun- 
dred years have entered, I read on the 
door the time and terms of admission, 
and over the door that a reward of £1 
would be paid for the apprehension of 
any one caught defacing the building. 

It was not easy to shake off the im- 
pressions made the night we visited the 
church - yard, and at an early hour next 
day we again entered the iron gate. The 
effect in the sun was not materially dif- 
ferent, but we could see that the sea of 
tombstones found limit in a low stone- 
wall on the one hand and the Avon on 
the other. In the tower of the church, 


where grows a shrub with yellow blows, 
not unlike the sage on the American 
plains, hundreds of rooks and jackdaws 
were building and cawing in most un- 
pleasant discord. A flock of fresh-shorn 
sheep, which looked any thing but inter- 
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esting, grazed in the six-inch grass, and 
daisies, and buttercups, that grew among 
the tombs. 

As we, hats in hand, turned the north- 
west corner of the church, there, up to 
his waist in the earth, stood the grave- 
digger, leaning on his spade. Arm- 
strong gave me a quick, startled glance, 
but said nothing. However, as we neared 
and spoke, we found him a plain, sober 
Englishman, with not a bit of the Ham- 
let tragedy in his composition. At least 
half of the upturned earth was bone, for 
this place, from time immemorial, has 
been a burial-ground, and tradition even 
places a pagan temple on the site of the 
church: In Shakspeare’s time, there 
was a corner set apart for the deposit of 
bones thus thrown up; but now they 
are returned to the earth above the cof- 
fin. With the grave-digger’s permis- 
sion, we picked up a piece of skull, and, 
with an “Alas, poor Yorick!” wrapped 
it in the leaves torn from a guide - book. 
I am not given to vandalism of this kind ; 
but, all things considered, I do not think 
many could have resisted the tempta- 
tion. 

Soon the verger made his appearance, 
keys in hand, and we followed him into 
the neat and spacious church. It is at 
least fifty feet to the great, brown, oak 
rafters. Some of the windows are rich- 
ly designed. Figures in storied marble 
lie to the left as you pass to the east 
transept, and there are many tablets on 
the walls. Stone steps, of one foot each, 
lead up toward the communion-table, 
and to the brown, flat stones that cover 
the remains of William Shakspeare and 
his wife. A little printed notice, hung 
on the iron rails inclosing the table of 
the sacrament, requests the people not 
to tread on the inscription on the stone 
above the poet, and I should think it 
has been for centuries observed, for, 
while the inscriptions on- the adjoining 
stones are worn away by footsteps, this 
remains still distinct enough to be easily 
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read. The stone is brown, fine granite, 
and seems hard as steel. I have seen 
this inscription in a hundred books, 
but never exactly as it is. Even the 
two guide-books we carried made a 
great flourish of trumpets over it, and 
both had it incorrectly. I can only ac- 
count for such stupidity by supposing 
that, some years ago, the inscription was 
copied, became famous and familiar as 
then taken, and the enthusiast and ad- 
mirer has been content to take the word 
and work of another and escape the 
labor of looking carefully at this stone, 
dimmed by the devotions of pilgrims. 
It is three by four feet on the surface, 
and there is one stone of a similar kind 
and size between it and the one above 
the dust of the wife to the left, and there 
are two between it and the blue slate- 
stone above the dust of his daughter to 
the right. 

This is the reading and spelling of the 
lines of the inscription, which are in small 
Roman letters and without punctuation: 

Good friend for Jesus Sake for beare 

To digg the dust encloased heare 


Blese be ye man yt Spares these Stones 
And cyst be he yt moves my bones 


In a little side- room, to the south of 
the church, is kept the old, broken, stone 
font in which it is claimed Shakspeare 
was baptized. It is rather a heavy tax 
on the American mind to take all this 
without some mental reservation; but 
as the stone is evidently old and worn 
enough to have been used in the poet’s 
infancy, it is perhaps the easiest and 
best thing to believe the pretty delusion, 
after all. It is coarse granite, about 
three feet in diameter, and, but for a few 
half-obliterated figures on the side, it 
would look much like a California bowl- 
der, broken by a miner’s sledge-hammer. 
Among other relics, there is a large oaken 
table in the centre of the room. Its age 
certainly entitles it to consideration. But 
here, too, the hand of progress is appar- 


ent, for the gas-fitter has pierced it, and 
Vor, VII. — 22. 
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three burners blossom above the great 
oak boards. The usual half-crown, not 
asked, but perhaps expected, at least 
accepted, left our guide in good humor, 
and we turned to the right, picked some 
daisies under the wall by the honored 
dust, took a look at the Avon by day- 
light, and passed around the church. 
The poetic element of Stratford shows 
to better advantage in church-yard liter- 
ature than is common to country towns. 
By the south gate, down in the grass, on 
a gray, storm-stained slab, we read this, 
under date of 1677: 
O cruel deth that wouldst not be denide 
But broke the not that was so lately tide 


Let non suppose thy can repente to soone 
For nighte come on before I thoghte of noon 


Half an hour’s walk to the west brings 
you to the Ann Hathaway cottage. By 
diverging a little, a distant view of the 
battle-ground of Bosworth Field may be 
had; but we preferred to take the path 
as direct as possible. 

Now and then, we would meet a broad- 
shouldered farmer, in white blouse and 
knickerbockers, and we inquired of one 
about the crops and cattle. We found 
him very intelligent, much more so than 
his class in and about London. Physic- 
ally, they are the finest race of men in 
England or elsewhere, except perhaps in 
California. Ata little public-house, call- 
ed the “Shakspeare” of course; in the 
corner of a field, we stopped and had 
two bottles of beer. The Ann Hatha- 
way cottage that had been formed in 
my mind by reading tourists’ accounts, 
who had “taken it on the spot,” I did 
not find. It does not stand on a hill; it 
is not among the oaks, and is not by any 
means a hut, but a very respectable farm- 
er’s dwelling—at least, would be so con- 
sidered in Western America. The cot- 
tage stands in a garden of sweet flowers 
with some elms, and one white walnut 
brushing it, a few steps from a little 
stream going on to the Avon. Mrs. 
Baker, a tall, intelligent lady of forty, 
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told us she was the only member of the 
Hathaway family now living in the coun- 
try, and that the cottage and garden had 
belonged to her family for more than 
four hundred years, till her father, in his 
old age, married a second time, when 
his new wife induced him to sell the 
realty, so that she might spend the 
money. The personal property, she 
said, is still in the family. 

The great fire-place here, by which 
the poet won his wife, is an interesting 
relic, and is broad enough to make a 
small bedroom—evidently made to re- 
ceive faggots and logs of oak and elm. 
The old benches and tables, pointed out 
as belonging to the family in Shaks- 
peare’s time, are, of course, a clever im- 
position. On the hearth slept an aged 
brown cat, which Mrs. Baker told us 
was half as old as herself. In fact, the 
only living things we saw about the 
place were this old lady and her old cat. 
Up a narrow, winding, oak stair-way, 
smooth as glass, in the west end of the 
cottage, we found the famous Ann Hath- 
away bedstead. The world is too full 
of pictures and minute descriptions to 
permit any particular mention of it here. 
I may say, however, that it is a richly 
carved and costly piece of furniture, and 
if it belonged to the Hathaways three 
hundred years ago, they were surely no 
mean family. 

From a great chest, Mrs. Baker drew 
some linen, which she told us was spun 
and woven by the wife of the poet while 
yet a spinster. She told us that it is 
never used, nor has been for generations, 
except to cover their dead. I sat on the 
stout oak stool, held to be the one be- 
longing to her spinning-wheel, and pen- 
ciled my notes. I said to myself, What 
pretty delusions are these; and, what 
makes it doubly interesting, the old lady 
believes every word she utters to be 
true. 

As I wrote, Armstrong amused him- 
self looking through the book on the 
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table, where visitors enter their names. 
This book has been kept only about 
twenty years; but from the penciled 
condition of the plastered ten by fifteen 
walls, it was long ere that a necessity. 
Even the little window looking out in 
the garden is cut to pieces, and the panes 
covered with names. The low roof, in 
easy reach of a tall man, is black with 
pencil marks. There are many odd, and 
some egotistical, entries inthe book. As 
a specimen of the latter, Armstrong read 
me this: “Reverend Thomas Gray, of 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, son of Gen- 
eral B. Gray, M. P., and his wife, daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant- General Burnell, first 
Governor of Hongkong.” And this from 
a Bostonian: “Rev. S. Wilbur Brown, 
servant of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
son of Edward Brown, the famous mis- 
sionary of India.” ‘ Ah, that man,” said 
Mrs. Baker; “I remember he acted a 
little queer when he came here ; in fact, 
ministers often do act a little queer here ; 
for he fell on his knees when he got to 
the door, and prayed and prayed till the 
people got tired enough, I am sure.” 
She told us of many strange people who 
had visited her. Among others, she 
told of a German enthusiast, who brought 
his lunch and blankets, and entreated to 
be allowed to eat and sleep on the hearth 
with the cat. The old lady gave her 
permission ; but, fortunately for her, the 
first night was a very cold one, which 
sent her visitor to the doctor next morn- 
ing with neuralgia, and she has not seen 
him since. 

While she told us these things, Arm- 
strong came to the names of Dickens, 
Collins, Mark Lemon, and a host of 
other celebrities. Observing that the 
name of Dickens was dimly and awk- 
wardly written, the old lady said: “Ah, 
yes, I remember the way that came. 
Mr. Dickens seemed sad and out of 
sorts when here the last time, and kept 
out of the crowd by himself, so that 
when they came to write their names he 
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was not with them. Then I took the 
book and pen, and went to hunt him up, 
to have him write his name, too; and I 
found him sitting alone on the big stone 
down by the well, looking into the wa- 
ter.” 
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When she had told us these things, 
we laid some pieces of silver on the ta- 
ble, arose, and went and sat on the big 
stone by the well, where Dickens had 
sat before us, and looked at the blue 
sky down in the well. 
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OON after my arrival in Mazatlan, 

from Durango, I had the pleasure 
of meeting Lieutenant Rivington, of H. 
B. M. ship C/o, then in the port—him- 
self an amateur naturalist, and, of course, 
a congenial spirit—an American artist 
Mr. Bead, and a Mr. Schleiden, a young 
German, born in the city of Mexico, but 
educated in San Francisco. Although 
we had met here for the first time, yet, 
by that natural sympathy common in 
nature, we were drawn together, and be- 
came good friends—each fond of the gun 
and the sport it gives, of ramble and of 
adventure in the woods: all foreigners, 
from different parts of the world, but 
speaking the same good, old English 
language. True to our instincts, we 
planned and fixed the day for an expe- 
dition up the es¢ero leading off from the 
southern point of the neck of land upon 
which Mazatlan is built, as far as we 
could go. The es¢ero runs nearly par- 
allel with the sea-coast for many miles 
to the southward. 

After two days of preparation, we 
found it would be necessary to obtain a 
permit from the custom-house. A per- 
mit is always required to bring any thing 
in, or take any thing out of, the port of 
Mazatlan, whether by water or land, be 
it ever so small a package. There is a 
custom-house for'the interior, as well as 
maritime; and right at the mouth of the 
estero, through which we had to pass, is 
a garita, to watch and overhaul every 
canoe that goes up or comes down. 
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The permit was secured, after three 
hours’ bargaining, every article having 
been mentioned, or was intended to have 
been named, upon the pass, from large 
rolls of hammocks and blankets to camp 
kettles and spoons. Congratulating our- 
selves that we were now free to go, we 
partook of a good breakfast, and started 
on our journey along the beach to the 
estero, enjoying the fresh morning air 
pleased at the prospect of a delightful 
trip. 

As we were about to depart, an officer 
of the garita, or guard-house, requested 
us to have all our traps taken up to the 
garita, to be examined. We told him 
we had a permit, but all the sweet lan- 
guage Mr. Schleiden could command 
would not get us off. So we were com- 
pelled to unpack, and go with bag and 
baggage with the officer. The articles 
were closely compared with our mani- 
fest; and alas! he discovered a tin box 
of crackers, not upon the permit! This 
subjected us not only to a fine, but a seiz- 
ure of all our baggage and confiscation 
of the whole. We had too much, he 
said, for a mere hunting party. We 
held a consultation, and I began to think 
our expedition at an end. “Is it possi- 
ble,” said Lieutenant Rivington, “that 
under this so-called /i4era/ Government, 
a party of gentlemen can not go hunting 
without all this foolish trouble?” We 
considered it a possible case. Mr. 
Schleiden answered, with enthusiasm: 
“Leave the matter to me, and I will 
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guarantee that we will be skimming over 
yon smooth sheet of water in less than 
half an hour.” After a few words in a 
low tone of conversation, Mr. Schleiden 
and the officer disappeared behind the 
house. Soon.they returned, and we 
knew at once, by the happy smile on 
Schleiden’s youthful countenance, that 
all was right. We leave the reader to 
judge upon what terms we were permit- 
ted to depart. 

We ascended the est¢ero with a fair but 
gentle breeze ; sometimes narrowing like 
a river, and then widening into lakes, all 
fringed to the water’s edge with the dense 
evergreen mangroves, sprinkled with 
beautiful and fragrant acacias upon high- 
er land, the foot-hills in the background 
gradually rising until they faded into the 
distant blue of the Sierra Madre. The 
white herons, and other members of the 
family, together with numerous other wa- 
‘ter-fowls standing upon the mud; banks 
and shallows, gave to the picture an aspect 
of repose and sweetness not easily de- 
scribed. We passed a small village of 
native huts, where the wood-choppers 
and charcoal- burners live, who furnish 
Mazatlan with those articles of consump- 
tion. At midday, we found ourselves in 
narrower channels, surrounded by the 
dismal swamps of mangroves and impen- 
etrable brakes. Huge bunches of oys- 
ters were growing upon the roots of the 
mangrove. Occasionally, we saw, wad- 
ing in the shallow water, or perched 
upon a dry branch, the great wood-ibis, 
and the roseate spoonbill; and in the 
darker recesses sat the yellow- crowned 
night-heron. Anon, we glide quietly 
into some shady arm of the es/ero nar- 
rower than the rest; and here the huge 
branches of the great trees, peculiar to 
those forests, overarch the water, pro- 
tecting us from the vertical rays of the 
sun. 

How refreshing and how silent is nat- 
ure here! It is noonday in the tropics, 


and all living creatures are taking their 
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siesta. No object is seen moving, save 
the floating water-plants, that travel back 
and forth with the tidal current. The 
eye endeavors to penetrate the woods on 
either side for the lurking cougar or the 
sneaking wild-cat. A huge alligator lay 
stretched upon the muddy bank, and we 
gave him a charge of our heaviest shot, 
only to see him plunge into the water, 
but little harmed. But the report of our 
gun awakened many echoes, mingled 
with the blowing of alligators, the screams 
of water- birds, the cackling of the cha- 
cha-la-cas, the “‘cap-cap-ke-e-op”’ of the 
little green heron, the hoarse cries of 
the snake-bird, and the dull “quock- 
quock” of the boatbill night-heron. 

The habits of the yellow - crowned 
night-heron (yctherodius violaceus, 
Reich.) are mainly nocturnal. It feeds 
chiefly upon small fish, water -reptiles, 
and crabs. The plumage in a full adult 
male is chaste and handsome; the elon- 
gation of the scapular and interscapular 
feathers forms a train which reaches 
considerably beyond the end of the tail. 
The ample crest and two long, narrow 
occipital feathers impart to it an air of 
peculiar elegance. The general colors 
of the plumage are slaty blue and gray- 
ish plumbeous. The hood and a broad 
patch on the sides of the head are yel- 
lowish white ; the remainder of the head, 
black; the long feathers of the occiput, 
pure white. 

The boatbill night-heron (Cancroma 
cochlearia, -——) is also found here. 
Nature, it would seem, plays strange 
freaks in some of her handiwork of cre- 
ation ; to say the least, there is no lack 
of variety. Here we have a bird in ev- 
ery respect resembling the night-heron, 
both in habits and general appearance, 
yet differing from it in having an enor- 
mous and disproportionate bill, not un- 
like the bottom of a boat with the keel 
up. Why it should differ so widely in 
this single feature from its allies, is 
difficult to conjecture, but doubtless for 
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some wise purpose in facilitating the 
manner of capturing its watery prey. 
The bill, though large and uncouth in 
appearance, is light, and comparatively 
weak. The lower mandible is only a 
narrow rim, and attached to it is the 
membrane forming the pouch, which is 
capable of considerable distention, as 
in the pelican. Whether it retains its 
food in it as the pelican does, I am una- 
ble to determine ; but it is quite likely it 
carries subsistence to its young in this 
pouch. 

The boatbill heron is found only in 
the warmer regions of the tropics, in- 
habiting the borders of sluggish rivers, 
lagoons, and muddy ponds, surrounded 
by forests. Here it finds an abundance 
of small fish, frogs, and other water-rep- 
tiles, upon which it subsists. Like the 
night-heron, it is nocturnal in hunting 
for its prey. During the day it remains 
quiet, roosting or perching in company 
with others of its species, and selecting 
the tallest and densest forests in some 
secluded spot, near the banks of stag- 
nant lagoons. Here the slimy water- 
snake loves to, revel among the float- 
ing water-plants, and the innumerable 
swarms of mosquitoes tell of the malaria 
that lurks in these gloomy solitudes. 
The general colors of the boatbill are 
an ashy gray, the crest, back, and flanks 
being slaty black. The plumage is soft 
and blended. The webs of all the feath- 
ers, except the wings and tail, are strange- 
ly discomposed. 

After having procured several speci- 
mens in this shady nook, we again set 
the paddles in motion for the point of our 
destination. At five o’clock P.M., we ar- 
rived at the head of this arm of the es¢era, 
at the embarcaderocalled Confité. There 
is another arm which extends farther to 
the south, in which a canal was com- 
menced to connect Mazatlan River and 
other chains of lakes and esteros, extend- 
ing nearly two hundred miles south, and 
parallel with the sea-coast. The canal 
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was intended to connect these lakes, and 
make the whole distance navigable for 
small steamers. But like all other en- 
terprises in Mexico, it was abandoned. 

At the embarcadero we took posses- 
sion of a deserted shelter of brush, laid 
upon rude rafters, supported by posts 
set in the ground, to which we swung 
our hammocks for the night. Oysters 
are abundant at this place; indeed, the 
branches and roots of the mangroves 
resting in the water, were loaded down 
with them, but they were small. We, 
however, induced a native to get us some 
from the bed of the estero, which he did 
by diving for them. They were larger, 
and of excellent flavor. 

While the “Doctor” was preparing 
dinner, Rivington and I, with our guns, 
took a stroll in the vicinity. It is a very 
pretty location, thinly wooded with groves 
of thorny trees, and overgrown with lux- 
uriant grass and cacti. A few huts are 
scattered here and there, which, were it 
not for some domestic fowls and sullen- 
looking mongrel curs, would seem to be 
unoccupied ; but, on peeping in, we dis- 
covered, as usual, a woman down on her 
knees, not praying, however, but grind- 
ing corn on the metate, and making 
the ctstomary bread of the Mexicans, 
the fortillas. One or two unwashed 
children, and two men stretched out, on 
the earth floor smoking their cigarritos, 
were the occupants. They were too lazy 
or indifferent to even look at us. What 
these people do here, I could not learn, 
for there were no signs of cultivation, or 
improvement of any kind, to be seen. 
The place is as Nature made it, in its 
virgin beauty. 

A pack-train of durros, or donkeys, 
came down from Baroni, laden with bags 
of corn, which is shipped from this e- 
barcadero to Mazatlanin canoes. These 
canoes are made from the solid trunk of 
the cedris-tree (Cedrela odorata), which 
attains a wonderful growth in this re- 
gion. The one we came in measured 
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nearly six feet in diameter, inside the 
hull. They are very awkward and cum- 
bersome things to navigate, and for the 
want of a keel can not beat against the 
wind in sailing. 

We spent a pleasant night in our ham- 
mocks, and, after partaking of a fine 
breakfast of game and fried oysters, we 
took our departure at an early hour. 
Lieutenant Rivington and myself start- 
ed in advance of the pack-train. The 
morning was, as all mornings are at this 
season of the year in this locality, per- 
fectly magnificent. We saw no habita- 
tion until we arrived at the Rio Mazatlan, 
which is said to be a league ‘from the 
embarcadero. The river is a handsome 
stream, of clear and good drinking - wa- 
ter; but, at this season of the year, is 
quite shallow, hardly knee-deep. In- 
deed, during some of the dry seasons, it 
sinks entirely before reaching the sea, 
although in the mountains it continues 
all the year to be a swift-running stream. 

Our companions not making their ap- 
pearance, we proceeded to the little vil- 
lage of Baroni, about a mile farther up, 
and on the opposite side, where we were 
very kindly entertained by Dofia Luce, 
at the ranch of Mr. Rodolph, an English 
gentleman, residing in Mazatlan. * The 
Mexican women are all exceedingly kind 
to strangers, always bestowing the hos- 
pitality of their house, be it ever so 
humble. 

Toward evening, our caravan came in 
sight, presenting quite a lengthy train 
of durros, for we had secured the serv- 
ices of the corn pack-train, and, to one 
unaccustomed to such scenes, it had a. 
good deal of the ludicrous init. Such 
a scene had not been witnessed in Ba- 
roni since the soldiers of the late fro- 
nunciamiento devastated that part of 
the country. We were visited by many 
of the villagers, male and female, among 
whom was the Alcalde of the place. 
This worthy, a half- breed, invited us to 
a fandango, which was to be given at 
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his house that night. We most gra- 
ciously accepted the invitation, particu- 
larly as it was given in honor of our ar- 
rival. 

A fandango in the true Mexican style 
is a curiosity. At eight o’clock we ar- 
rived at the Alcalde’s house. We found 
the place lighted up with tallow candles, 
which were tied to the posts of a large 
brush shed on the outside of the house. 
It was swept clean, and some benches 
were already occupied by a dozen or 
more sparkling, black-eyed, and nut- 
brown sefioritas, together with as many 
persons of the opposite sex. In the cen- 
tre of this place was a broad plank, four 
feet by seven, with cleats on each end 
to raise it from the ground, so as to give 
it a springy motion when danced upon. 
This plank was hewn from a solid tree, 
and a similar one may be found in every 
village in the country, exclusively devot- 
ed to this peculiar dance, which they 
call the jarade. His Honor, the Al- 
calde, was the violinist and principal 
musician, assisted by a flute and clar- 
ionet. It was some time after the music 
commenced before any one would vent- 
ure to open the ball. At length, how- 
ever, a young native jumped upon the 
board, throwing himself into all kinds 
of contortions, and stamping and shuf- 
fling furiously with his guaraches, or 
sandals. At last, he waved his red cot- 
ton handkerchief, and beckoned to a 
sefiorita. She stepped modestly on the 
board, and faced her partner. For at 
least one hour they danced, without in- 
termission, only occasionally changing 
places on the board. Thus the fandan- 
go continued all night, with alternate 
couples on the board, diversified, how- 
ever, by an occasional! quadrille or con- 
tra-dance. But they were never so hap- 
py as when dancing the jarade upon 
that springy plank, and keeping time to 
the lively airs of the Alcalde’s fiddle. 
The jarabe is a dance which seems to 
be peculiar to the Mexicans. It was in- 
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troduced by the early Spaniards, and is, 
doubtless, of ancient Moorish origin. It 
is wild and grotesque, and, having some- 
thing of the Indian character in it, suits 
the taste of this class of people admira- 
bly. 

We left at about twelve o’clock. It 
was then at its height. The mescal 
having been passed around quite freely, 
the dancers gained more confidence, and 
the scene became exciting. The mescal 
is pure liquor, and as high-proof as alco- 
hol itself. It is distilled from the head 
of the maguey-plant, after first being 
roasted in the ground. The plant, when 
roasted, is quite sweet and pleasant to 
the taste; the juice, or saccharine mat- 
ter, ‘is then pressed from it, which is al- 
most as thick as molasses, and under- 
goes the usual process of fermentation 
and distillation. The plant grows wild 
in all parts of the country. Sometimes 
it is planted in fields, but needs no cul- 
tivation or fence to protect it; indeed, it 
protects itself, as each lance-shaped leaf 
is armed at point and edges with the 
sharpest of spines. Out of the fibres of 
its long, stiff leaves the Mexicans man- 
ufacture cordage and sacks. From the 
sap of its huge flower-stem they make 
another drink, by fermentation only, call- 
ed pulgue ; and it enters in various ways 
into the economy of the Mexican. It 
takes seven years to complete its growth, 
when it blooms and dies. 

Dofia Luce’s house was small, with 
but one room, built of posts and sticks, 
and plastered with clay, the roof being 
thatched with straw, as usual. There 
was no cultivation visible about this 
house, unless we call a few plants of 
Chile pepper, growing on top of a scaf- 
fold six feet from the ground, a garden; 
at least, this was all we saw cultivated. 
There being but one room, we all occu- 
pied the earth floor: the women on one 
side, the men on the other, and the chil- 
dren and dogs scattered about promis- 
cuously. 
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Baroni is a small hamlet, with not 
more than twenty huts of mud, thatched 
with straw, scattered here and there. 
The inhabitants seem to be very poor, 
but cheerful in their poverty. They cul- 
tivate the bottom-lands of the river upon 
a small scale, raising corn, beans, mel- 
ons, etc. The soil is exceedingly rich, 
and capable of producing large crops. 
Immense trees of the genus Ficus nym- 
pheifolia shaded the house of the Al- 
calde. One of these trees, by measure- 
ment, six feet from the ground, was found 
to be eighty-two feet and seven inches in 
circumference. This size, however, does 
not continue to any great height, as it is 
the nature of it to send out immense 
branches ten or fifteen feet from the root. 
The country up and down the river is 
very beautiful and thickly wooded, and 
will, at some future time, be the great 
farming region of the valley of the Ma- 
zatlan River. The morning was fresh 
and invigorating ; the sky was obscured 
by a thick fog, and the grass wet with a 
heavy dew. Beautiful plumaged birds 
were darting about through the woods in 
every direction. Several species of par- 
rots kept up a constant chattering, while 
large flocks of macaws went screaming 
overhead, or sat in pairs upon the dead 
branches of tall trees, caressing each 
other in the most affectionate manner. 

When we reached the lakes, our bags 
were filled with game and specimens. 
We located our camp between two small 
lakes. Some accommodating trees af- 
forded us shelter from the burning rays 
of the sun and the wet dews at night, and 
their long, horizontal branches provided 
convenient places to swing our ham- 
mocks. Numberless water-fowls passed 
in flocks from one lake to the other, di- 
rectly over our camp, affording us fine 
sport every morning. The big lake lit- 
erally swarmed with water-fowls of nu- 
merous species. I noticed great num- 
bers of the various species of our north- 
ern ducks; among the most abundant 
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were the green-wing teals, blue- wing 
teals, widgeons, shovelers, canvas-backs, 
red-heads, broadbills, golden-eyes, etc. ; 
curlew, plover, stilts, avocets, and snipe 
werecommon. These are all migratory, 
departing in the spring for the regions 
of the north, and the high central plains, 
to breed. But the most numerous were 
the native ducks of the tropics: the pi- 
chi-chines, or long- legged ducks (Den- 
drocygna fulva and D. autumnalis) 
—two species closely allied. We saw 
also a few of the wild muscovy ducks 
here, the same species from which our 
tame ones have been domesticated. Few 
persons are aware that the muscovy 
duck, which is found in almost every 
barn-yard, was originally taken to Eu- 
rope from South America and domesti- 
cated, as well as the wild turkey. In its 
wild state the muscovy duck is a hand- 
some species. Its plumage is of a dark, 
glossy green and violet, glossed with a 
metallic lustre, except the butts of the 
wings, which are pure white. These 
ducks, as well as the long-legged species, 
perch in trees, in the hollows of which 
they lay their eggs, like the beautiful 
little wood duck of the United States. 
They are natives of the tropics, and their 
geographical distribution extends from 
the Gulf of California to the rivers of the 
Amazon. Both species are often found 
domesticated by the natives ; but unless 
their wings are kept clipped, they will 
wander off with the wild ones. 

This lake, which we called the big 
lake, about a mile ‘from our camp, was 
quite shallow, and several miles in ex- 
tent. We waded about in it with facil- 
ity, occasionally stirring up a rusty old 
alligator or snapping-turtle; but these 
were old acquaintance of mine, for Cat- 
ahoula, the place of my nativity, abounds 
in alligators, gar-fish, and bilious com- 
plaints. I procured many interesting 


specimens of birds, all of which were, 
from time to time, transmitted to Pro- 
fessor Baird, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
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tution, for identification. We were loth 
to leave a spot that had given us so much 
pleasure ; but the day of our departure 
had arrived, and we sent for the durros, 
once more packed them, and started for 
home. 

Passing through the forest, which 
darkly shaded our path, I noticed the 
large, green macaws (Macrocercus milt- 
taris) feeding upon fruit which is to all 
other creatures a deadly poison. This 
poison, or medicinal drug, which, I be- 
lieve, is sold by the apothecaries as mux 
vomica, and known in botany as upfas 
strychnia, 1 found growing very plenti- 
fully in the valley of the Mazatlan River. 
The tree is of considerable size, and 
tall, with large, ovate leaves. The kern- 
el, or button, is contained in a large, 
circular pod, twelve inches in circumfer- 
ence, which is very hard, and divided 
into sixteen sections, each having a 
kernel. A milky sap flows freely from 
the tree when the bark is cut. The 
natives make use of this sappy milk to 
procure fish from the esteros, which is 
done by mixing it with the water in 
which the fish abound. . It does not kill, 
but only stuns or intoxicates them, and 
as they turn upon their backs, and float 
upon the surface, they are easily cap- 
tured. The tree is called ava by the 
Mexicans. The great green macaw in- 
habits the western part of Mexico, and 
is found only in that belt of territory 
known as the “erra caliente, which lies 
between the sea-coast and the Cordil- 
lera chain. It may be found at all sea- 
sons of the year near the sea-coast, 
from Mazatlan, southward, to Acapulco; 
but more abundantly in the region of 
the Rio Mazatlan, where it finds plenty 
of subsistence in the fruit of the ava. 
Its geographical range, according to my 
observation, extends from the State of 
Sinaloa, southward, to near Tehuante- 
pec. 

I did not observe this parrot on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, where it is re- 
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placed by an allied species, the great red 
macaw. The natives call our present 
species guacomayo from the fact that 
it descends to the ground but once 
during the year, and that is in the 
month of May; hence the name, liter- 
ally translated, is “May guaco.” They 
alight upon the ground at this season of 
the year in search of the nuts of the 
ava, which are no longer found on the 
trees. The weight of the ava pod, when 
green, exceeds a pound. Yet I have 
seen these parrots, after gnawing off the 
tough stem with their enormous bills, 
handle it in their claws without any in- 
convenience, and even fly a short dis- 
tance with it in their beaks. The gua- 
comayos are a large species, equaling in 
size the largest parrots. The total length 
is thirty-two inches, the tail alone meas- 
uring eighteen inches and a half. They 
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breed in the hollows of large trees, and 
when taken young are easily domesti- 
cated, but never learn to utter words 
distinctly. Their voices are so exceed- 
ingly harsh and disagreeable as to render 
them totally unfit for pets. Their flight 
is easy and graceful, their ample wings 
and lengthened tail enabling them to 
sustain themselves for a long distance, 
and frequently, in a playful mood, they 
go through many gyrations in the air, 
and it is then their gaudy plumage shows 
to advantage, as the red, green, and blue 
flash with metallic brilliancy amid the 
dark forests they inhabit. 


After the usual difficulties with guides, 
mozos, and boatmen, in this land of in- 
dolence and extortion, we arrived again 
at Mazatlan, well pleased with our ram- 
bles in the Wilds of Western Mexico. 
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T was night on the Atlantic, and the 

stewardess of the steamship City of 
—— was preparing herself for bed, all 
the lady passengers having retired to 
their berths, when her attention was call- 
ed by a low tap at her cabin-door. It 
seemed to be given by cautious fingers, 
unwilling to be heard farther than was 
necessary; and, supposing it to be a* 
warning from the steward that it was 
time to put out the lights, she glanced 
at her watch in surprise, and then going 
to the door, she exclaimed: 

“Why, Mr. Green, it is not eleven 
yet, and I am not quite ready. Wait a 
bit!” 

“Tt is not Mr. Green,” replied a voice 
outside. “I want to speak to you, Mrs. 
Ford. May I come in?” 

“Oh, certainly, madam,” was the im- 
mediate reply, as Mrs. Ford opened the 
door to one of the lady-passengers. The 


young woman entered, and after care- 
fully closing the door, she addressed the 
stewardess in a low, cautious tone, while 
holding and turning over a long, thin 
parcel, which she drew out from a towel 
loosely wrapped around it. 

“ Mrs. Ford, will’ you put this in your 
trunk forme? You say we shall be in 
the harbor to-morrow, and we don’t want 
to have this little parcel overhauled at 
the custom-house. Do put it in your 
trunk till we can take it quietly ashore.” 

Mrs. Ford’ hesitated. Of course, it 
was not her business to disoblige pas- 
sengers ; but, then, smuggling was dan- 
gerous, and this looked something un- 
commonly like it. 

Still, the lady who made the request 
was well known to the stewardess, and 
seemed particularly friendly to her. It 
was not the first time she and her hus- 
band had crossed the Atlantic in the 
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same ship; so they were already such 
old acquaintance as to seem quite like 
friends. Moreover, this time Mr. and 
Mrs. Seaton had an additional charm for 
Mrs. Ford, being accompanied by their 
infant son, a fine, lively little fellow, 
about a yearold. Mrs. Seaton had kept 
her berth, on plea of sickness, for most 
of the voyage, and the stewardess had 
profited by the occasion to become nurse 
to the child, a charge she gladly accept- 
ed, and fulfilled with care. 

Observing that she hesitated, Mrs. 
Seaton continued, in a half-careless, 
half- flattering tone: 

“T told my husband you were so good- 
natured, I was sure you would oblige 
us in a trifle of this kind; but of course, 
if you would rather not, there is an end 
of the matter. We hope, if we are not 
disappointed, to make quite a fortune for 
little Freddy. But if this is injured, by 
carelessness,” and here she again glanc- 
ed at the parcel in her hands, “my hus- 
band will be awful mad.” 

“TI would be very glad to oblige you, 
madam; but it would bé awkward, if I 
got mixed up with any smuggling mat- 
ters. The Company would dismiss me, 
and one must think of oneself.” 

“Smuggling!” said Mrs. Seaton, smil- 
ing blandly; “goodness ! this is no smug- 
gling. It is just the most innocent little 
machine in the world. I am sure, kind 
as you have been to us, I would be the 
last person to be so mean as to injure 
you. I guess it will do you no harm, 
any way. It would be too unkind to get 
you into trouble, when you have been 
so good to Freddy, all along.” 

“T am sure, you were welcome to any 
thing I could do for the little darling, 
madam; but it is quite another thing-—” 

“Yes, yes; I know that. But, bless 
you, it will not hurt you. It is a ma- 


chine for making spools, and my hus- 
band wants to patent it in the States; 
but, then, it is in just such a condition 
now, that, if it be meddled with, it will be 
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ruined, that’s all. If they do, by any 
chance, get hold of it, we must put up 
with its being spoiled; but I guess they 
will never interfere with you.” 

Mrs. Ford remembered, now, that, 
during the last voyage, Mr. Seaton had 
particularly admired a new kind of spool 
which he had seen in her work-box, and 
had asked several questions concerning 
it; so she concluded that it was in the 
manufacture of similar articles he was at 
present engaged, and, without further 
hesitation, she took the parcel. The 
great weight of the article, compared 
with its bulk, surprised her as she re- 
ceived it; it being, as she supposed, a 
thin bar of iron, about six inches broad 
and two feet long, but not, apparently, 
much thicker than a piece of card-board. 
She thought of this as she laid it in the 
top of her trunk, having a misgiving 
whether it might not, in some way, in- 
jure the apparel beneath; yet she felt 
unwilling to secrete it further, under the 
circumstances. Her visitor, with many 
thanks, retired, and Mrs. Ford soon for- 
got the matter in sleep. 

Late in the afternoon of the following 
day, as they drew near the end of their 
voyage, just before going ashore at the 
custom-house, Mrs. Seaton sought an- 
other ¢é/e-a-¢é¢e with Mrs. Ford. She 
held in her hand two letters, and, offer- 
ing them to the stewardess, asked if she 
would slip them in her pocket. “And 
*besides,” she continued, “I want you to 
come ashore with me, and carry Freddy, 
if you do not mind the trouble.” 

Mrs. Ford replied that she had no ob- 
jection, but that she was afraid she might 
not have time. 

“Now, there’s a good soul,” cried 
Mrs. Seaton, “do say you will, right 
away. I am in trouble; and I am sure, 
when you know it, you will leave the 
under-stewardess to fix up all around, 
and just do as Iask. Now, listen: my 
husband has got himself in a tight place, 
just now, and I guess I shall have enough 
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on my hands as soon as we step ashore. 
We know there’s a policeman waiting 
for him.” 

“A policeman!” cried Mrs. Ford, in 
alarm. 

“Oh, never frighten yourself,” replied 
Mrs. Seaton, with her bland smile; “it 
is nothing of any consequence. You 
must know, he holds a situation under 
the Government, and he has got wrong 
in his accounts. It is not much, but 
he will be arrested as soon as he steps 
ashore, and all the business of getting 
my things through will fall on me. So 
you see, I do want a friend, and I shall 
feel real bad if you will not help me.” 

“But this arrest!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ford, who wondered at the composure 
with which the wife spoke of such a ca- 
tastrophe, so alarming to her own ideas. 

Well, of course, we had rather it 
should not happen,” was the reply ; “but 
what’s the use of thinking of that? The 
real thing is to get out of it as quickly as 
possible. Mr. Seaton has friends who 
will come forward right away, just as 
soon as they know it; and that is why 
I want you to carry those letters ashore 
for me. Put them in your pocket— 
there’s a good soul—and keep them till 
I ask for them, and Mf. Seaton will not 
be in this difficulty more than a few days. 
What it would be.if I can not mail those 
letters at once, I really can not say.” 

Mrs. Ford slipped the letters into the 
pocket of her loose cloth jacket, and ar- 
ranging with the under-stewardess, that 
she would be back as soon as possible, 
prepared to accompany Mrs. Seaton at 
once. 

They reached the shore, and, landing 
at the custom-house wharf, as Mrs. Sea- 
ton had anticipated, a policeman instant- 
ly arrested her husband, who quietly 
walked off with him, after exchanging a 
significant glance with his wife. “I told 
you so,” whispered she to Mrs. Ford, 
who had been a few steps behind, with 
the child in her arms, but who now drew 
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near, expecting to find the bereaved wife 
in great distress. Such, however, was 
not the case. .Mrs. Seaton was far more 
composed than her companion, who felt 
too much frightened and puzzled to pay 
attention to any thing around her, or she 
would have observed the scrupulous care 
with which the baggage of these passen- 
gers was examined. Mrs. Seaton was 
actively engaged in opening her boxes. 
She paraded rather ostentatiously cer- 
tain new articles of apparel, and drew the 
officer’s attention to her silks and gloves. 

“Oh, yes;” she said, quite careless- 
ly, she knew she should have duty to pay 
for those things, and was quite ready to 
do so. She had no wish to smuggle— 
not she, indeed. The officer eyed her 
keenly through his half-closed eyes, and 
continued his examination with minute 
care, quite different from the usual pro- 
cess. Nothing, however, of importance 
seemed to be the result; the matter of 
duty was not very complicated, and when 
the necessary steps had been taken, Mrs. 
Seaton drew Mrs. Ford toward the great 
gate-way and prepared to quit the wharf 
in mental triumph. 

“This way, if you please, ladies,” said 
another officer, who now stepped forward 
to meet them. “We must trouble you 
to walk this way for a minute. Allow 
me” —and bowing and backing as if he 
had been groom of the Chambers, es- 
corting a princess, he ushered them into 
a small room and closed the door. 

Here stood two women whom the 
stewardess immediately recognized as 
female searchers, and somewhat startled 
at what had occurred, she said at once 
there must be some mistake; she was 
stewardess of the City of ——, and was 
anxious to return on board at once, hav- 
ing come on shore only to carry Mrs. 
Seaton’s baby. 

“You shall go as soon as we have 
done with you,” replied the searcher, 
with something of a sneer; “but wheth- 
er on board or not, depends on other 
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matters. Come, its no use resisting,” 
as Mrs. Ford tried to evade the hands 
which began at once to remove her out- 
er clothing. 

“Tt is no use, indeed,” said Mrs. Sea- 
ton, who seemed to treat the whole thing 
with most serene philosophy, although 
any one who had watched her carefully 
would have seen an anxious glance at 
Mrs. Ford’s cloth jacket. The searcher 
took it off, threw it on a bench, and Mrs. 
Seaton, with affected carelessness, im- 
mediately laid over it a large railway rug 
which she had on her arm. “My good 
Mrs. Ford, you and I know it will be 
useless to search either of us,” she said. 
“We have not the first bit of smuggled 
goods about us; at least, I can answer 
for myself; and as for you, as I know 
you had no notion of coming ashore, ex- 
cept to carry Freddy, why, of course, you 
have not either. Freddy is not contra- 
band, I suppose,” she added, laughing ; 
“so I guess these good ladies will have 
their trouble for their pains. Take it 
easy, do now; there’s a good woman.” 

But it was no use saying “Take it 
easy,” to Mrs. Ford. It must be an ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant operation, I should 
imagine, being searched by a strange 
woman, who strips her victim in a cool, 
business-like way, regardless alike of 
shyness and delicacy. The stewardess 
knew that it was uncalled for, and felt it 
aninsult. Even to passengers the thing 
is rarely done, unless under very suspi- 
cious circumstances; and she, having 
been so often in that port without ever 
passing through the searchers’ hands, 
could not understand why she should 
now be subjected to this degradation. 
She would not submit quietly. She 
pushed away the coarse hands which 
intruded on her womanly feelings of del- 
icacy. She shrank from the examina- 


tion, she cried, she sobbed, she gr@w 
hysterical; and, her nervous excitement 
being mistaken for guilt, she was in con- 
sequence subjected to a more rigorous 
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examination. Every part of her clothing 
was felt; even her hair and her boots 
were examined, while each moment she 
became more painfully agitated, and her 
sobs and outcries grew louder. 

The process was nearly completed, and 
she was about half-dressed again, when 
the uproar in the little room attracted 
attention without. For, added to Mrs. 
Ford’s hysterical screams, were the re- 
monstrances of the searchers, delivered 
in the highest key of a Yankee voice, 
the attempt at soothing on Mrs. Sea- 
ton’s part, and the loud cries of Master 
Freddy, who would not be pacified after 
the strange hands of these women had 
meddled with his own little person. The 
noise arrested the attention of two per- 
sons passing by, who opened the door 
suddenly and looked in. 

“What are you doing to my steward- 
ess?” said the Captain of the City of 
——, who had recognized her voice. 

“Oh, Captain Stebbit, Captain Steb- 
bit!” she cried, as soon as she saw him. 
“See what they are doing to me; they’ve 
been searching me. Oh, what have I 
done? Oh, I am so ashamed!” Her 
voice was broken by sobs, and she was 
half-choked by her tears. 

“Why, what’s' all the row about?” 
asked Captain Stebbit, who was the jol- 
liest, most good-humored man in the 
world. “What has my stewardess been 
doing? She is no smuggler. Here,” 
added he, turning to his companion, 
“your ship is close at hand; could you 
not step on board and bring us your 
stewardess. They are frightening Mrs. 
Ford into fits, and she needs a friend to 
look after her. You know Mrs. Lock 
very well; she shall come to you.” 

The summons to Mrs. Lock was an- 
swered by herself immediately, and in 
consequence of her presence, Mrs. Sea- 
ton, who had her own private anxiety 
about the letters in Mrs. Ford’s pocket, 
had no chance to ask for them, for Mrs. 
Lock hurried her friend away on board 
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her own boat, and Mrs. Seaton was left 
to her own devices. 

It was some time before Mrs. Ford 
recovered her equanimity. The disgrace 
which she felt had been put upon her 
made her absolutely ashamed to be seen, 
and even when good-humored Captain 
Stebbit paid her a visit, and joked with 
her about smugglers and searchers, she 
was too much overcome to reply. 

Unconsciously that same evening she 
put her hands in her jacket-pockets, and, 
as she snatched them out, she exclaim- 
ed: “Good gracious! if I hav’nt got 
those letters still here that Mrs. Seaton 
gave me. What shall I do with them?” 

“She will come for them, I expect,” 
replied Mrs. Lock, when she had heard 
the story. ‘I would keep them till she 
does.” 

The next day Mrs. Ford had another 
unpleasant surprise. The saloon-stew- 
ard of her own ship paid her a visit, hav- 
ing gossip about passengers to impart: 
“Do you know what happened to that 
friend of yours, that fellow, Seaton?” 

“Yes; I know he was arrested. That 
is how I got into this trouble ;” and Mrs. 
Ford proceeded to repeat to Mr. Park 
the particulars which Mrs. Seaton had 
confided to her. 

“A very pretty story,” laughed Mr. 
Park; “only it happens that none of it 
is true, but the arrest. He was caught, 
and detained on a charge of forgery.” 

The two stewardesses, dumb with the 
unexpected news, stared inquiringly at 
Mr. Park. 

“Yes,” continued he, “on a charge of 
belonging to a gang of forgers who have 
been passing counterfeit greenbacks. I 
suppose you know nothing about that, 
Mrs. Ford? Not an accomplice, hey?” 

Mrs. Ford. hesitated a moment, and 
then drawing from her pocket the letters 
intrusted to her, she showed them to the 
others, and asked what she had better do. 

The steward examined their exterior 
for a moment ; then, without any remark, 
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opened and read them in anxious silence, 
the two ladies looking on in a state of 
suspense. He had no sooner read them 
than he tore them carefully into the mi- 
nutest fragments and scattered them out 
of the cabin-window, where the tiny mor- 
sels fluttered away, and were soon lost 
beyond all possibility of detection in the 
waters of the dock. 

“What were they?” gasped Mrs. 
Ford, in great alarm. 

“ Evidences of his guilt, which, found 
on you, would have been considered 
proof you were an accomplice, and giv- 
en you a share of this probable twenty 
years in the State’s prison.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Lock; 
“you don’t say so! Why, my dear, what 
an escape you have had.” 

“Yes, indeed; what anescape. They 
were in my pocket when I was search- 
ed,” said Mrs. Ford, faintly. 

“Quite a providential occurrence,” 
observed Mr. Park, as people are apt to 
say when they mean an occurrence for 
which there is special cause to be thank- 
ful. “I strongly advise you to say noth- 
ing about them to any one at present.” 

It is not quite clear in my own mind 
whether Mr. Park was justified in the 
course he pursued, or whether he ought 
not to have retained the letters, and 
handed them over to justice as evi- 
dence against the prisoner. He feared 
to compromise Mrs. Ford; but I have 
been assured that, in this case, if she had 
come forward with the evidence she pos- 
sessed, and with a character so well 
known among the line to which she be- 
longed, she would have come to no harm. 
However, they acted as they believed to 
be safest and best, and least likely to in- 
volve innocent parties ; and according to 
the rule, that it is better the guilty should 
escape rather than that the innocent 
should suffer, it seemed the most pru- 
dent course to take. 

“ But now, look here,” said Mrs. Ford, 
when the last morsel of paper had disap- 
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peared, “there’s another thing of theirs 
I have;” and she told the story of the 
parcel which was still in her trunk. 

“You must get rid of it, certainly,” 
cried Mr. Park, in great alarm. “There 
is no telling what it may be. Get rid of 
it at once.” 

“But how? My box is locked, and I 
have the keys. Shall I go on board at 
once, and throw it out of the window?” 

“No, no. It might lead to suspicion, 
if you went off in a hurry. If they think 
you are a confederate, you will be watch- 
ed; and it would not.do for me, either, 
to go and meddle with your trunk.” 

The three felt almost as if they were 
conspirators and forgers themselves, as 
they deliberated over what could be done 
to secure the parcel they believed so dan- 
gerous. Mrs. Lock and the steward, in- 
fluenced by a not unnatural curiosity, 
were extremely anxious to inspect the 
mysterious package; but Mrs. Ford, 
who, in the event of discovery, was the 
one to fear the result, cared for nothing 
so much as being assured it was forever 
concealed from sight. Let it be what it 
would, all she desired was that it should 
be removed from the top of her trunk, and 
lodged safely at the bottom of the dock. 

While they were considering ways and 
means, a messenger arrived from the City 
of ——,, the assistant stewardess having 
sent their cabin - boy to inquire for Mrs. 
Ford, and ask some question in the way 
of duty. This was a favorable opportu- 
nity. Mrs. Ford sent off her keys by 
the boy Albert, and requested Mr. Green, 
the cabin-steward, privately, to open her 
trunk, take the parcel lying on the top, 
and at once pitch it into the river. In 
due time, Albert brought back a mes- 
sage to say her orders had been com- 
plied with, and all was safe. 

The evening after Mrs. Ford’s return 
to her usual employment, Mr. Green, 
the steward, came to her, and, having 
ascertained that there was no one else 
present, produced the identical parcel 
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which she had believed was safely stow- 
ed away in the bed of the river. 

“Oh, Mr. Green!” cried she, in per- 
turbation, “‘why did you deceive me, and 
keep that dreadful thing ?” 

“How do you know it zs a dreadful 
thing?” replied he. “Iam sure, I don’t; 


and I thought, before we threw it away,’ 


we would just see what it was all about. 
I will call Park, now, and we will just take 
a look before we make it leap over. We 
can throw it away any time.” 

To own the truth, Mrs. Ford herself, 
although perfectly convinced that the 
contents were equally dangerous and 
wicked, and very much afraid of being 
involved in some dreadful scrape, had 
yet so great a curiosity that she was not 
altogether unwilling to proceed to an in- 
vestigation. So, when Park joined them, 
they unfastened the cord and opened 
the package. 

“Hum, I thought so,” said Mr. Green, 
as they unwrapped a copper-plate for 
printing forged ten-dollar notes. 

“T don’t understand what it is,” said 
Mrs. Ford, as she contemplated it. 

Mr. Green explained, and added, that 
he had understood Seaton belonged to 
a regular gang, who were waiting for his 
arrival, with this plate, to proceed over 
the boundary to Canada, where they in- 
tended to establish their head - quarters, 
whence they could conveniently circu- 
late these false notes. 

‘And so that is the spool he intended 
to make, the villain!” said Mrs. Ford. 
“He was nearly making a very tangled 
skein for me, I am sure. Let’s toss it 
overboard.” 

“Don’t be ina hurry,” said Mr. Green. 
“Look here; this man is in prison now, 
and they want to find evidence. If you 
produce this, you will convict him ‘at 
once; if you destroy it, you allow him, 
perhaps, to go at large.” 

“But if I produce it, they will take 
me for an accomplice, and I may be 
lynched, or hanged, or imprisoned for 
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life,’ exclaimed Mrs. Ford. “No, no. 
I will run no risks of the sort. Who 
knows what trouble I might have!” 

“She would certainly be detained here 
after we sail,” said Mr. Park, “and so 
lose her situation, perhaps; or, at any 
rate, have a whole peck of trouble; and, 
being English, I think she might, likely 
enough, have some difficulty in estab- 
lishing her perfect innocence. I would 
throw it away, and say nothing, if I were 
she.” So the dangerous article was 
tossed out of the window, and fell with 
a splash into the waters of the dock, 
where it no doubt reposes in the mud at 
this day. 

* Had Mr. Green’s advice been follow- 
ed, Mr. Seaton (who, it appeared, had 
a few other a/iases for suitable occa- 
sions) would not have been discharged 
in one week, as he actually was, in de- 
fault of evidence, and set at liberty to 
begin some other fraudulent action. 

It was not till after his discharge that 
Mrs. Ford ventured to put her foot 
ashore, so terribly was she alarmed, lest 
she should be, in some way, involved in 
his guilt. But one evening, a few days 
before the City of —— was to start, she 
did venture into the city, under the es- 
cort of Mrs. Lock. To her great sur- 
prise, as they were walking up Broad- 
way, they met Mrs. Seaton herself, who, 
instead of trying to avoid her, stopped 
and spoke to her. There was not much 
cordiality on the part of the English wo- 
man; but Mrs. Seaton was perfectly 
composed and very friendly, and assur- 
ed her that it had all come about just as 
she had expected. Her husband had 
been set at liberty, and was now quite 
well, and so was Freddy; and she would 
be glad if the stewardess would come 
and see them; and would she bring that 
little parcel she left with her on board 
the steamer? Mrs. Ford looked her full 
in the face, equally amazed at her au- 
dacity, and enraged at the injury so 
nearly done to herself. 
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“If you wish for that parcel,” she re- 
plied, as soon as she could speak, “you 
must look for it at the bottom of the 
dock, for you will find it in no box of 
mine.” 

A dark expression passed over Mrs. 
Seaton’s face, as she answered: “ Do 
you mean you threw it away, woman? 
How dared you do so to my property?” 

“And how dared you give me your 
forgeries and cheats to take care of, 
Mrs. Seaton? How dared you try to 
bring me into your scrapes? I am not 
at all obliged to you, I can tell you, and 
don’t ever wish to sail in the same boat 
with you again.” 

“Hush, hush!” said Mrs. Seaton, 
frightened at her language, and glanc- 
ing at her companion. “Don’t talk of 
forgeries, pray; there’s no occasion to 
be angry; you have been in no danger; 
you are quite mistaken.” 

“T have been in danger, and I am not 
mistaken ; and Mrs. Lock knows as well 
as I, what that parcel was. And we 
threw it out into the dock, having no 
mind at all to be concerned in your busi- 
ness. So you will never see it again.” 

“And if you knew what it was, were 
you really such a fool as to throw it 
away? Why, you might have made your 
fortune by it. We would have given you 
any share of the profits you liked to 
name, to get it back; and you have real- 
ly lost such a chance!” 

“IT don’t want any shares, either in 
your profits or your prisons, Mrs, Sea- 
ton,” exclaimed the stewardess, strong 
in indignant and outraged honesty. “I 
should have been far more likely to have 
one than the other, and I should have 
deserved it, besides, as much as you.” 

“Well, you are a fool, with your hon- 
esty,” said Mrs. Seaton, with an imper- 
tinent laugh. “You have thrown awaya 
chance you will not have again in a hur- 
ry, I can tell you.” And, so saying, she 
walked way. Nor have they ever met 
since. 
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PART I, 


HERE I am sitting, I look out 

over a wigwam of the Clatsop 
Indians, a tribe formerly inhabiting a 
portion of country to the soutlt of the 
mouta of the Columbia River. It is a 
wretched affair, being a hut formed of 
upright slabs, containing one room, with 
a sma!l shed at one end. Smoke is is- 
suing from every crevice; dirt and dis- 
comfort «re the most striking features of 
the place. An Indian woman, with a 
flattened’ head, with hair cut short (on 
account of the death of a relative), and 
the most repulsive of filthy cotton gowns 
upon her greasy person, is squatting on 
the ground outside. At a little distance 
from the hut, is a scaffolding erected for 
the drying of salmon. Indian dogs are 
snarling among the offal. Altogether, 
it is not an agreeable view. 

Yesterday I walked in that direction, 
with some friends. The owner of the 
wigwam, or, in the Clatsop language, 
tothl, was leaning on the fence inclosing 
his residence, and we stopped to con- 
verse with him. The reader must not 
infer that the fence was of his building, 
for it was not. He had squatted, tem- 
porarily, in the place, because it suited 
his convenience during the fishing sea- 
son. The dress of this Clatsop was de- 
cent, and after the fashion of white men; 
so we inquired if he was a chief. Yes, 
he was “hyas tyee—all same as Boston- 
men call Captain.” 

A gentleman of our party, who knew 
this Indian Captain very well, informed 
us that he was quite a genius in his way: 
could carve out of wood the image of 
any beast or bird, and make the most 
graceful little canoes, in the same way. 


After some further talk, which on his 
side was conducted in indifferent En- 
glish, the party walked on. No sooner 
were the ladies out of ear-shot, than the 
Captain began calling and making signs 
to the before-mentioned gentleman, who 
finally turned back to inquire what was 
wanted, and presently rejoined us, laugh- 
ing gleefully. j 

“What do you think the Captain want- 
ed with me?” said he. “But to take a 
drink with him, telling me, in the most 
confidential manner, with a sly glance 
toward the ladies, that he had some 
whisky in the lodge, which was at my 
service.” 

“You drank with him, of course, see- 
ing he is Ayas tyee?” 

“No; I told him, as soon as I got 
away from the ladies, I would, and that 
satisfied him; for he seems to under- 
stand that gentlemen, like himself and 
me, must be careful what we do before 
ladies.” 

I laughed a good deal at this incident, 
but an afterthought made me sad. Is 
the effect of our system of civilization 
to impart to the savage only its vices? 
So it would seem, to the observer of 
Indian character and history in Ore- 
gon. The Protestant religion, and the 
Republican form of government, are held 
to be the highest forms of government 
and religion; but will they benefit the 
savage, who has gone through no prelim- 
inary schooling under other and less ad- 
vanced forms? The very serious ques- 
tion, of what to do with the Indians, is 
to be determined by settling this matter. 
A careful study of Indian character and 
history may assist us in the conclusion. 
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There is a great amount of false senti- 
ment, mixed with a very small amount 
of knowledge, in the minds of those who 
have the direction of this troublesome 
question; and as long as the General 
Government has money to waste on In- 
dian Agencies, and Missionary Boards 
to support Indian missions, the evil will 
remain. The history of the Oregon In- 
dians fully establishes the fallacy of deal- 
ing with them according to the estab- 
lished precedents. 

When the first trading-ship entered 
the Columbia River, its shores were bor- 
dered with Indian villages, from the 
Capes to the Cascades, and from the 
Cascades to the Dalles; and so on, to 
its sources. They were well clad in 
skins and cloth made of cedar-bark. 
They had abundance of food, in the 
game which the land and water supplied, 
besides roots and berries in ample va- 
riety. In all respects, they were a pros- 
perous and contented, though a savage, 
race. 

The settlement of the fur companies 
in their midst dated the commencement 
of the destruction which has come upon 
them so overwhelmingly. Gradually, dis- 
eases, with whose character they were pre- 
viously entirely unacquainted, and vices, 
of which, as savages, they had heretofore 
been innocent, were introduced among 
them. Then followed epidemics, caused 
by the malaria arising from the breaking 
of the ground by the whites for agricult- 
ural purposes. In the year 1829, five 
years subsequent to the settlement of 
Vancouver by the Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny, thirty thousand natives were esti- 
mated to have died from malarial fever 
in the Columbia River and Willamette 
valleys, west of the Cascade Mountains. 

The Indians understood nothing of 
the cause, or the treatment, of the dis- 
ease; and, although the gentlemen at 
the Fort did all they could to save life, 
yet with such numbers needing assist- 
ance, and with the native ignorance and 
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superstition against them, very little, 
comparatively, could be effected. From 
this period on, the Indians of Oregon 
have decimated with astonishing rapid- 
ity. Well may they say, that they are 
like the snow that the sun melts from 
the hill-side, while the Whites who re- 
vlace them are like the grass that fol- 
lows the melting of the snow. 

In 1832, when Nathaniel Wyeth visit- 
ed Oregon, with the view of establishing 
a salmon-fishery on the Columbia, he 
built an establishment, which he named 
Fort William, on Wappatoo, or Sauvie’s, 
Island, on the side bounded by the Low- 
er Willamette River. Both the island 
and the opposite shore of the main-land 
are fertile and beautiful, made richly pro- 
ductive by the annual overflow of the 
Columbia. The island was especially 
prized by the Indians, on account of a 
root called wappatoo, which grows in 
great abundance on it, and is highly 
esteemed by them for food. In 1832, 
Wyeth found some villages bordering 
on this portion of the Willamette, that 
still numbered a thousand warriors. Es- 
timating that there was one warrior to a 
family of five, it will be seen how popu- 
lous must have been this portion of west- 
ern Oregon. 

But populous as it then was, it was 
desolate compared to what it had been 
ten years before. All along those fer- 
tile shores were abandoned villages. So 
close together were they, that a rifle-ball 
might have been shot from one into the 
other, and they were built of huts three or 
more tiers deep. When Wyeth saw them, 
only the bones of the victims of the pes- 
tilence were to be found in these desert- 
ed habitations. There is little hope for 
the paleontologists who are looking for 
the bones of pre- Adamite man, when a 
lapse of only forty years has effectually 
effaced all traces of the thousands of 
skeletons that lined the river banks of 
Oregon just previous to its colonization 
by American settlers. 
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The advent among the Indians of mis- 
sionaries, in 1835, did not improve their 
condition. Of the few who could be in- 
duced to ajter their nomadic habits, near- 
ly all died. The children and young per- 
sons taken into the mission-school, al- 
though they displayed an aptitude for 
learning, and even seemed to compre- 
hend the vital truths of Christianity, per- 
ished like wild- wood flowers set in the 
sunny parterres of a garden. The caus- 
es are evident: change of diet, change 
of dress, and malarial poisons from the 
upturned sods of the mission-farm. The 
missionaries themselves suffered much 
from intermittent fever and chills; but 
the disease proved fatal to the Indians, 
while the White Men’s constitutions were 
able to throw it off. By this time, too, a 
worse than malarial poison was working 
in the veirts of the natives, resulting from 
their intercourse with a vicious class of 
men—the dregs of white races—floated to 
these shores, by chance, in trading-ships, 
or seeking here adventure more exciting 
than civilized countries afforded. From 
these causes—to which may be added 
the deprivation of their old means of 
abundant subsistence, and natural hab- 
its and recreations—the Oregon Indians 
have been reduced from many to few. 

The valley of the Columbia, west of 
the Cascades, and the Willamette and 
other valleys of western Oregon, con- 
tained, fifty years ago, a native popula- 
tion numbering between two and three 
hundred thousand. The last census 
places the sum total of the Indian pop- 
ulation of western Oregon at two thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty-one. Add- 
ing to these the few hundreds on the 
Washington Territory side of the river, 
we may have three thousand. A loss 
like this is really astounding. Averag- 
ing the numbers who have died in the 
last fifty years, we have nearly six thou- 
sand deaths annually. Truly, they are 
like the snow on the hill-side, which the 
sun is shining on. 
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The Indians of western Oregon are 
now nearly all settled on reservations, 
acccording to treaties formed, at various 
times, since the Indian war of 1855-6-7. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Wood- 
worth, of the Indian Superintendency at 
Salem, the following statistics have been 
furnished, giving the names and num- 
bers of the tribes on the several reser- 
vations : 


GRAND RONDE RESERVATION, 


Name of Tribe. No. Name of Tribe. No. 
Clackamas ...cccccess 55 Calapooyas ........++ 42 
Molalias ..cccc ccccce 96 SORUMRcccescoccess 125 
WRERRISS cccccccccce 60 Mary’s River........ 49 
Wee .ccccccccccce 47 Tum-Water.......... 78 
Luckiamute ......... 36 Salmon River........ 36 
WISER cccccc.cccecs 189 Nestuckah........... 55 
ee 51 Tillamook........... 83 
ee QB CARER ec ccccccccccce 56 
Rogue River......... Go Weblalie .ccccccccecs 28 


The last-mentioned four tribes are not on 
the reservation, but are scattered along 
the coast, north of Grand Ronde, to the 
mouth of the Columbia. They subsist 
principally by fishing, and live in the 
manner described at the commencement 
of this article. 

Grand Ronde Reservation lies in a 
fertile valley among the foot-hills of the 
coast mountains, in Yamhill County, and 
contains about three townships. It was 
purchased from white settlers, in 1855. 
The nature of the soil is only moderately 
well adapted to grain-growing, but for 
vegetables and the hardier fruits is ex- 
cellent. The Indians on this reserva- 
tion are well-disposed, and are pretty 
well advanced in agricultural knowledge. 
An enrollment is now being made, pre- 
paratory to an allotment of land to them 
in severalty, as a means of making them 
self-supporting. For the present, they 
subsist partly by the cultivation of the 
earth, and partly by Government aid. 
They can find remunerative employment 
upon the farms in the Willamette Val- 
ley, during the harvest season, and for 
a great portion of the year besides; but 
their proneness to wander, and the diffi- 
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culty of getting them back upon the res- 
ervation, make unadvisable any attempt 
to utilize their labor in their present state 
of semi-civilization. 

What was formally known as the Coast 
Reservation extended, originally, about 
one hundred miles in length, south from 
Cape Lookout, and of an average breadth 
of twenty miles. By an Executive or- 
der, about twenty miles out of the centre 
of the Coast Reservation (now known as 
the Yaquina Bay country) was thrown 
open for settlement. Thus divided, it 
forms two reservations, under the names 
of Siletz and Alseya, between which the 
remaining tribes of Indians are divided, 
as follows : 

SILETZ RESERVATION. 


Name of Tribe. No. Name of Tribe. No. 
Rogue River......... gr Chetcoes...cccccccce 96 
Chasta, Scoton, and Coquille and Port Or- 


Umpquas.......... 57 BOE, cnnccnnconcces 218 
Joshuas 2... ..see-eee 118 Sixes and Euchres. ...136 
Chasta Costa......... tor Nolt-nat-nahs....... 7 


Toot-oot-en-ays...... 97 Mac-en-oot-en-ays... 41 
ALSEYA SUB-AGENCY. 


Name of Tribe. No. Name of Tribe. No. 
C008. 00s cocccccece 136 Siuselaw...........+ 69 


That portion of the Coast Reservation 
lying on the Alseya River is fertile, and 
well liked by the Indians settled upon it. 
Game and fish are abundant, and the 
climate healthful and agreeable. 

The Indians on the Siletz Reservation 
are remnants of the most warlike tribes 
of western Oregon. The California read- 
er will, no doubt, recognize the names of 
several of them as having been most act- 
ive in the Indian war of southern Oregon 
and northern California. How are the 
mighty fallen, since the Chastas, Rogue 
River, and Cow Creek Indians sent ter- 
ror into the hearts of all the white set- 
tlers! or since the days when they and 
the Umpquas made traveling through 
their country, even for the purpose of 
trading for furs, a dangerous undertak- 
ing! Owing to their natural savagery, 
their progress on the reservation has 
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been slow; but twelve years of domesti- 
cation have brought them to a condition 
where it is thought practicable to divide 
up the land among them—for which pur- 
pose an enrollment is now being made. 
Those on the Sub-Agency of Alseya are 
quiet and friendly, taking more kindly to 
agriculture, but are not independent of 
Government aid. 

By studying a map of the State, and 
observing the names of the rivers and 
streams, it will be noticed that the vari- 
ous tribes have taken their names, or 
that the rivers originally derived their 
titles from the tribes inhabiting their 
shores. A critical observation will also 
lead to the conclusion that, in proportion 
as the several tribes occupied a country 
near the Columbia, so had their numbers 
decreased, until, when you arrive at the 
Columbia itself, there ceases to be a 
tribe to correspond with the stream once 
populous with a now extinct people. Of 
the Multnomahs, who once lived upon 
the banks of the lower Willamette (called 
by the Indians, Multnomah), not a soul 
survives. Other smaller streams, like 
the Sandy, the Clakenine, and the Scap- 
poose, have no representatives left; while 
of the thousands who, half a century ago, 
lived, loved, dug camas and wappatoo, 
and caught salmon, on the lovely Wap- 
patoo Island, only sixty now remain, and 
they are on a reservation set apart for 
them in common with the tribes with 
whom they were once accustomed to war 
over little neighborly disputes, like those 
immensely more moral people, their bet- 
ters. 

Of the Nehalims, near the mouth of 
the Columbia, twenty-eight remain ; and 
of the Clatsops, fifty-six. Those tribes, 
living intermediate between the Colum- 
bia River and the mining region of south- 
ern Oregon and northern California, have 
suffered least. If any Eastern man or 
woman whose thoughts turn Oregon- 
ward is deterred by fear of Indian wars 
or depredations, he or she should be 
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privileged to behold the utter humilia- 
tion of these western tribes. The con- 
templation of so much abject degrada- 
tion would almost make them wish for 
the return of savage strength and valor. 
Not that I am sensational or sympa- 
thetic on the Indian question. Decid- 
ly, I am not. But may we not live and 
learn? 

The extinguishment of the native pop- 
ulations has not gone on with quite the 
same rapidity east of the Cascades as 
west: a fact which is undoubtedly owing 
to the Indian wars which drove the 
Whites from their country, and kept them 
out of it for a number of years, until the 
Government had made treaties with the 
different tribes owning it. Some other 
local circumstances were also in favor of 
their superior preservation: such as a 
more healtRful climate, and inexhausti- 
ble pastures for their horses and cattle, 
which meant inexhaustible means of liv- 
ing, so long as they occupied these past- 
ures. 

Of the once powerful tribes of eastern 
Oregon, there remain to-day 3,989, di- 
vided as follows: 

WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION, 
Name of Tribe. No. Name of Tribe. No. 


Watetrecccoccccecces 253 Des Chutes.......... 57 
Warm Springs....... 229 Pict River........... 29 
Tenino ...ccccccccces 95 John Day............ 15 
BAGG ccccccvecccccecs 9 


UMATILLA RESERVATION, 


Name of Tribe. No. Name of Tribe. No. 
Unmatillas 2.000 cccccee 302 Walla Walla......... 201 
COM es ccccccsccess 334 Off the Reserve...... 785 


KLAMATH RESERVATION, 


Name of Tribe. No. Name of Trive. Noe. 
NN en cndnsanes SBo Sake ..0000.00.0000358 
Modocs ....... ss000-107 Not on Reserve. .... «.635 


The before- mentioned rule applies to 
these tribes, in the matter of self-preser- 
vation; those farthest from contact with 
the Whites are still the most numerous. 

Warm Springs Reservation is situated 
at the base of the Cascade Range, sixty 
miles south of Dalles City, and takes 
its name from a cluster of hot springs 
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in the neighborhood. The reservation 
is poor and worthless, and can never be 
made to support the Indians settled upon 
it. They are, therefore, actually life-pen- 
sioners upon the bounty of the United 
States Government, just so long as they 
or their descendants are compelled to 
occupy these volcanic wastes. A slight 
attempt at agriculture is made in the 
bottoms of a small stream which comes 
down from Mount Jefferson; but it is 
principally by fishing, at the Dalles, that 
these Indians are at all self-supporting. 

The Klamath Reservation, on the east- 
ern shore of Middle Klamath Lake, al- 
though containing much waste country, 
is a better one than the Warm Springs. 
It comprises about fifty miles square, 
and is rolling, without being mountain- 
ous. It is covered pretty generally with 
a fine growth of pine timber, and is well 
adapted to the present habits of the In- 
dians lately placed upon it, as it abounds 
in game, roots, fish, and all the ordinary 
provisions of the wandering natives of 
the soil. There is some marsh-land on 
this reservation ; also, some rich bottom- 
land, and an abundance of fine spring wa- 
ter. The altitude, however, is so great 
that cold will always interfere with suc- 
cessful farming ; yet agriculture is being 
taught as best it may be. The Indians on 
this reservation have heretofore given a 
great deal of trouble, by massacres of 
emigrants and miners, and by running 
off stock. Once in the fastnesses of the 
Blue Mountains, or hidden in the long 
grass of the extensive marshes of south- 
eastern Oregon, it was impossible to find 
or punish them. But a well-planned 
and executed winter campaign, when 
the heavy snows prevented their escap- 
ing to the mountains, brought them to 
terms; and now they are conducting 
themselves in a friendly enough man- 
ner, both on and off the reservation. 
Indeed, why should they not? Those 
off the reservation receive military aid at 
Camp Harney. A Snake, a Klamath, or 
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a Modoc asks nothing but to be fed and 
clothed. They are no longer powerful 
enough to subsist by robbery. The 
Whites are closing them in on every 
side, and there is no longer any alter- 
native but extinction or. life upon the 
reservations. Old Pauline, an eminent 
chief, did indeed declare himself more 
willing to die than to come under White 
rule; but the counsels of his friends, 
both White and Indian, were at length 
suffered to prevail. Smoko-eller, an- 
other chief, whose English cognomen 
would be “The Dreamer,” stili prophe- 
sies a restoration of the Red Men to 
power in the Snake country; but when 
it is considered that all the three once 
numerous tribes of the Klamath and 
Snake countries, in Oregon, do not now 
number two thousand, his forlorn hope 
becomes a dream, indeed. 

The Umatillas, Walla Wallas, and 
Cayuses, not on the reservation, are 
scattered along the CoJumbia, from the 
Dalles to Priest’s Rapids, and subsist 
by fishing, hunting, and root-digging, re- 
ceiving no Government aid, and prefer- 
ring a vagabond independence to the re- 
straints of even a half- civilization. 

The Umatilla Reservation is the best 


in Oregon, lying in the beautiful valley, 


of the Umatilla River, between the Blue 
Mountains and the Columbia River—a 
country well adapted to agriculture along 
the streams, and furnishing the finest 
stock-range in the State. It has always 
been a favorite country with the tribes 
claiming it, and was often spoken of by 
the earliest white travelers to Oregon. 
The Indians who inhabited it were rich 
in horses, and lived generously on game, 
fish, and roots. It was not at all un- 
common for a chief to own a herd of 
five hundred horses, which, in addition 
to their usefulness as beasts of burden, 
became available for food in severe win- 
ters, when game was scarce. 

In their present condition, these In- 
dians are still much better off than the 
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tribes before enumerated. They culti- 
vate nine hundred acres of land, own ten 
thousand horses, fifteen hundred head 
of cattle, one hundred and fifty hogs, 
and seventy-five sheep. Their farming 
is generally poor—that is, compared to 
skilled White farming. Such is the fer- 
tility of portions of the valley, however, 
that, at some of the agricultural fairs, the 
Umatilla Indians have taken prizes for 
the best specimens of garden vegetables. 
A few of the Indians on this reservation 
make good progress toward civilization, 
in learning as well as industry. Still, 
although they are the most hopeful of 
the Oregon Indians, they are generally 
only savages yet. A part of the blame 
for this rests upon the Government, or 
its agents, for the manner in which the 
terms of the treaties are kept. 

At the late council, held at the Uma- 
tilla Reservation, for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating with the Indians for the pur- 
chase of their lands, the Chief of the 
Cayuses, How-lish Wam-po, spoke as 
follows : 

“T know your business. We hada 
great talk—council—with Governor Ste- 
vegas and General Palmer; heard them 
talk. They promised us as much mon- 
ey as three mules.could pack. I know 
not what has become of that money they 
promised us. We were to have large 
and good houses, and I see none of these 
things. He told us we were to have this 
reservation for twenty years, and then 
look out for ourselves. We came, and 
have been here for eleven years. I see 
nothing of what he promised. We hear 
what you say about our land; you want 
to buy it; but we don’t want to sell it; 
it is to me as my mother’s milk. This 
little home left me is good. This reser- 


vation was marked out for us. We are 
working; doing our own work. I know 


you ask us for our land. Were you to 
buy it, I know not that you would pay us 
as you may promise. Our stock has to 


feed here on our land, and I want it left 
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here for us—for our stock. That land 
we sold Governor Stevens the White 
people now have, while we have left for 
ourselves but very little land. The oth- 
er reservations are full of people. The 
Nez Percés live on theirs; the Yakimas 
on theirs; and many live at the Warm 
Springs. They are at home, and so am 
I; soare we. I can not let my land— 
the reservation—go. This is all I have 
now to say.” 

In reply to Superintendent Meachem’s 
suggestion that they might be pleased 
with the country in some other part of 
Oregon or Washington, We-nap-snoot, 
Chief of the Umatillas, said: 

“I want to say a few words. I have 
seen the mouth of the Yakima with my 
own eyes—the Snake country, the Warm 
Springs Reservation, the Simcoe, and all 
these, with my own eyes —and none of 
these suits me.” 

And How-lish Wam-po again rejoin- 
ed: 

“T wish to show you chiefs what I 
have in my heart. Governor Stevens 
promised me a house like the White 
Chiefs have. He promised me a good 
White Man doctor; a good blacksm@gh; 
a good school-teacher; a carpenter; a 
man to teach us farming. We were to 
have a mill, etc. We were to have a 
hospital for our sick people. Now, my 
White Chiefs, I see none of these things. 
Where are they? I see a small church 
here, where some of my children go to 
school. For my house—that was to be 
like the White Chiefs’ —I have a small, 
worthless, rotten log-cabin, no better 
than a White Man’s hog-pen. We-nap- 
snoot’s house is also no better than a 
hog-pen. Hom-li’s house is no better. 


I live in an Indian house of mats, in 
place of the house promised. Mr. Barn- 
hart buried our dead naked in coffins. 
Under his administration, when we came 
to the blacksmith-shop for work or re- 
pairs, we were driven away. Our brok- 
en guns and wagons, left for repairs, 
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remained untouched. White Men mo- 
nopolized the shop. Their work was 
done at once, and ours left undone.” 

This reminds me of the plaintive re- 
proach of the Sioux Chief, at the Cooper 
Institute: “They promised my father 
that they would show him the road that 
the White Men walked in, that he might 
lead his people init. But he died an old 
man, in a blanket; and you see me still 
looking for the road, and never finding 
it.” 

It is apparently as difficult for the 
White Man as the Red, to apprehend 
the immense distance between savagery 
and enlightenment. Hence the promise 
on one side, and t!.e trust on the other: 
both to be betrayed. With the very 
best intentions, there must be failure of 
great expectations in this matter of civ- 
ilizing the Indians in a generation. But 
with little or no effort in this direction, 
with dishonest and avaricious agents to 
stand between the Government and the 
Indians, only evil results may be antici- 
pated. It is of the “best intentions,” 
however, that I shall give an example; 
and to make it effective, shall choose 
one that was afforded by the Indians 
now living on the Umatilla Reservation 
—quite the most intelligent, naturally, 
of any in Oregon. 

Early in 1833, a notice appeared in the 
Christian Advocate and Fournail, to the 
effect that two youths of the Flathead 
tribe of Indians, from beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, had come all the long dis- 
tance to St. Louis, to inquire about the 
White Man’s God, and the Christian’s 
Book. The fact was made to seem not 
only truly touching, by saying that these 
boys had traveled all that distance on foot, 
but rather miraculous, inasmuch as it was 
not stated how these savages from be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains had discov- 
ered the existence of either of the ob- 
jects of their inquiry, nor how they had 
been able to communicate their wishes 
to the Whites. 
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The report was made to excite great 
enthusiasm in the Christian mind, then 
much exercised on the subject of mis- 
sions; and it resu!ted in the sending of 
missionaries, tfot only to the Flatheads, 
but among other tribes in what are now 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. Strip- 
ped of its singular and miraculous feat- 
ures, the story of the Flathead boys was 
simple enough. From the trappers in 
the Rocky Mountains, the Indians had 
derived already many ideas about the 
White Man’s God, when in 1832, Cap- 
tain Bonneville, a man of fine religious 
feeling, was engaged in trading among 
the Flatheads and Nez Percés. Irving 
relates, in his “Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville,” the talks which the good 
Captain used to hold with the Indians, 
who crowded into his tent every even- 
ing, and listened with silent earnestness 
to his explanations of the Christians’ 
God, and the means by which White Men 
had been made acquainted with His will. 

As every year the fur companies trav- 
eled to St. Louis for goods, returning in 
time for the summer rendezvous, and as 
the traders were usually accompanied 
by their Indian wives and children, and 
also occasionally by some of the young 
men of the different friendly tribes, noth- 
ing was more natural than that these 
two Indian boys should have gone to 
St. Louis. I am not saying that a new- 
ly awakened interest in the God of the 
White Man was not the motive of their 
visit. I think very likely that it was: 
because an Indian accounts for every 
thing by some kind of spirit or deity; 
and, doubtless, these boys having heard 
what the White Man’s Deity could do, 
wanted to see for themselves the proofs 
of His power. But I am constrained to 
declare that they did not go on foot, 
as the dangers of the country, and the 
necessity for dispatch, required the fur 
companies to be well mounted. It was 
a simple enough incident, but it pro- 
duced noteworthy results. 
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In 1834, the Methodist Church sent 
out men who settled in the Willamette 
Valley; and in 1836, two gentlemen and 
their wives, with an unmarried lay mem- 
ber, settled among the Indians of the 
upper country, by order of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. A preliminary visit the pre- 
ceding year had prepared the Indians 
for the reception of these missionaries, 
and a cordial reception was given them. 
There was mutual enthusiasm and hope 
of great things in the meeting. But 
mark what followed. Eleven years after 
this joyful meeting, these same Indians 
massacred most horribly the Superin- 
tendent of the Missions, together with 
his wife, and a dozen or more American 
emigrants, and took captive the women 
and children belonging to the murdered 
men. 

The verdict to be rendered in ‘this 
case, is that one familiar to us when 
railroad trains have collided: “ Nobody 
to blame.” I know there has been an 
effort made to fix the blame on a certain 
religious denomination; but although I 
am every inch a Protestant, I feel how 
wrong it is to attribute the events of 
that time to any one cause, even allow- 
ing that the Catholic fathers were one 
cause, which is doubtful. From the nat- 
ure of the Indians, the nature of the 
Whites, and the pressure of circum- 
stances all together, it was simply in- 
evitable. Happening just when it did, 
it hastened the action of Government in 
extending its protection to distant Ore- 
gon, and thus served to avert, for a time, 
an Indian war, which was certain to 
come sooner or later, and which finally 
did come in 1855, through the criminal 
disregard of justice by one of the In- 
dian Agents. 

I am glad that Dr. Whitman, the Su- 
perintendent and Director of the Mis- 
sions in the upper country, was a man 
without fear and without reproach, and 
that his assistants, generally, were good 
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men, doing the best they could accord- 
ing to the light in which they walked. 
Had he, or any of them, been bad men, 
there would then be no need of explana- 
tion, nor any force in the example they 
furnish. Or had Dr. Whitman known 
what I know, or any thoughtful student 
of history may now know, he would 
never have gone to settle among the 
Cayuses; or, having gone, would not 
have allowed other Whites to gather 
about him. 

An Indian is an almost purely mate- 
rial being, and must be treated as such. 
Suppose we call him a grown-up child. 
As such, he is far slower and more diffi- 
cult of spiritual education than one who 
is a child in years; because, while his 
soul is undeveloped and his spiritual 
nature yet unborn, his animal passions 
and material instincts exist in full force, 
together with the sagacity to employ 
them for mischief. To address to him 
the language of a spiritual religion at 
the outset, must, in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred, fail of producing 
any favorable result. 

The misunderstandings which arose 
between the Cayuses and their truly 
conscientious teacher, were the natural 
barriers which must occur in pursuing a 
course founded upon any other supposi- 
tion than this. It is useless to offer the 
savage what he does not require. What 
he does require is material aid, econom- 
ical instruction, and through these will 
come, in their own good time, the need 
and the desire for higher things. 

To state it briefly: The savages of 
the country roamed over by trappers 
observed for themselves that White 
Men were their superiors in the arts of 
self-subsistence and self-defense. They 
saw that the Whites had superior arms, 
more comfortable @ress ; that they pos- 
sessed articles of use in trapping which 
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were made out of metals; that they had 
knives, tobacco, combs, ribbons, gay- 
colored blankets —every thing to tempt 
the savage taste; and, moreover, that 
they possessed a wonderful amount of 
knowledge. Now, this knowledge was 
what they coveted along with, and more 
than all, these other things. 

Among themselves superior gifts make 
a man either a chief or a great “medi- 
cine;” and the Great Spirit, in either 
case, confers the superior qualities, which 
all recognize. If the best ¢heir Great 
Spirit could do was to confer only 
Indian knowledge, the inference was 
plain that it was desirable to become 
acquainted with a more powerful God, 
like the God of the White Man. Hence 
their anxiety to have missionary teach- 
ing, and their willingness to conform to 
whatever rules the missionaries laid 
down, or to observe any forms of wor- 
ship enjoined upon them as a means of 
propitiating the favor of the Christian’s 
Deity. 

In the hope of the results that were to 
follow, both missionaries and Indians 
labored assiduously for a few years. 
Yet the Indians never lost sight of the 
fact that it was only as feachers that 
they desired the Whites among them. 
Their experience with other Whites than 
the missionaries had shown them that 
they were always at a disadvantage in 
transactions with the superior race. The 
precepts of the Christian religion they 
failed to reconcile to the practice of men 
who claimed to worship the Christian’s 
God. Two or three years of observa- 
tion and comparison enabled them to 
pick flaws in the administration of the 
Christian laws. From being a very in- 
different critic of a moral law, the In- 
dian came to be a dangerous one, be- 
cause he judged by the letter of the law 
only. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF CONFUCIUS. 


ALMOST. 


Some time, amid the pauses of our care and strife, 
Comes a solemn yearning for a nobler life — 

For some deeper purpose, for a light divine, 

O’er our darkened pathway some pure star to shine. 


And wg almost catch the meaning life portrays ; 


Almost lose, in adoration, 


life’s dark days; 


Almost see the end triumphant drawing nigh — 
See the signs of victory bending from the sky; 


Almost grasp the secret of eternal things ; 
Almost see the gleaming of immortal wings ; 
Almost hear the answer to our longing cry ; 
Almost know the wherefore to our ceaseless why ; 


Almost —— 


But hereafter, O glad soul of mine! 


Reap the full fruition of this cross of thine ; 
Know what now but darkly through the glass appears ; 
Find the perfect answer to thy woe and tears. 


Courage, then, faint-hearted pilgrim! 


With the blest, 


At life’s weary ending, cometh peaceful rest! 
After life’s long supplication, heaven is sweet! 
After life’s great tribulation, joy complete! 





THE LANGUAGE 


ROFESSOR AGASSIZ, in his 
P preface to the treatise of Messrs. 
Gliddon and Nott, on “The Indigenous 
Races,” remarks: “Let any one fol- 
low, upon a map, the geographical dis- 
tribution of the bears, the cats, the hol- 
low- horned ruminants, the gallinaceous 
birds, the ducks, or of any other fami- 
lies, and he may trace, as satisfactorily 
as any philological evidence can prove it 
for the human language, and upon a 
much larger scale, that the brumming of 
the bears of Kamtchatka is akin to that 
of the bears of Thibet, of the East In- 
dies, of Nepaul, of Syria, of Europe, of 
Siberia, of the United States, of the 
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Rocky Mountains, and of the Andes, 
though all these bears are considered as 
distinct species, who have not any more 
inherited their voice one from the other 
than the different races of men. ° 
Let any philologist study these facts, 
and learn, at the same time, how inde- 
pendent the animals are one from the 
other, which utter such closely allied 
systems of intonation, and, if he be not 
altogether blind to the significance of 
analogies in Nature, he must begin to 
question the reliability of philological 
evidence as proving genetic derivation.” 

This is a good statement of the shal- 
low objection to the theory of the com- 
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mon origin of mankind, which the phi- 
lologists have sought to demonstrate, 
not from any likeness in the sounds of 
human languages, but from their com- 
mon inheritances of root-words. But if 
we were to accept this touch-stone of 
the learned Professor, we should have 
much difficulty in housing the Chinese 
under the common roof of humanity. If 
the remotest trace of the kinship of the 
Chinese with the other races of the 
globe depended on the establishment of 
their community with the same in sys- 
tems of intonation (in root-words, either), 
we should be obliged to abandon all at- 
tempts to prove John Chinaman a hu- 
man being, and relegate him to the mon- 
keys. He has more affinity with the 
birds of heaven than with mankind, in 
the musical and multitudinous tones of 
his spoken speech; and as for his writ- 
ten speech, it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive of any thing more hopelessly ran- 
dom and oracular, unless, indeed, we 
were gifted with the power to 
“* Float at pleasure through all natures, 
The bird language rightly spell, 
And that which roses say so well ;” 

and should then proceed to write down, 
with a separate character for each, all 
the sounds uttered by all the birds, all 
the beasts, and all the fishes with which 
we are acquainted, and then unite them 
in one language. There are symbols 
enough in the Chinese richly to furnish 
with alphabets all the languages that 
have been. propagated since the down- 
fall of Babel, yet it has no alphabet of 
its own; and there are enough tone- 
combinations in it to endow all the 
tongues of Europe and America, includ- 
ing even the uncouth Welsh and Apa- 
che, and leave a generous surplus where- 
with might be constructed a dialect for 
the poor dumb fishes. It is a fine, soft- 
voiced organ, with a million sfops ; touch 
any one you please, and there will issue 
from it some different, and yet sweet, 
tone. 


[Ocr. 


And yet, strange as it may seem, every 
tone is inseparably attached to a given 
character—at least, to any particular 
meaning of that character—and is not 
to be changed by any passing caprice of 
mind. To sum it all in a word, in Chi- 
nese the tone generally gives the mean- 
ing, while in English the meaning gives 
the tone. Thus the word wo, with the 
rising or questioning tone, means “I;” 
but with the falligg or despairing inflec- 
tion, it denotes “hunger.” So the word 
ngo, spoken with a long, even voice, 
signifies “goose;” but with the falling 
inflection, “I.” This is a source of in- 
finite perplexity to the foreigner. There 
are five tones in all, and as every word 
has all its syllables accented, there are 
twenty-five permutations possible, and 
in constant use. How awkward to an 
American, for instance, to give the fall- 
ing accent to the first syllable, and the 
rising to the last. It is a continual vo- 
cal teeter, though it must be acknowl- 
edged, that, in the mouth of a Chinaman, 
it is a rather musical teeter. 

But, then, to be allowed no change of 
accent for the variations of human pas- 
sion, how cramped and constrained! 
Enraged, joyful, melancholy, despairing, 
laughing, exalted with the sublime, or 
appalled with terror—whatever mood 
of mind the machine-like Chinaman may 
be in—still the same inflexible and un- 
alterable words trickle along, with the 
precise accents, only louder or lower, 
with the inexorableness of Fate or of a 
hand-organ. Although there is music 
in it, still it is always the same low, pas- 
sionless, melancholy music, as of a race 
of slaves or of eunuchs, wearisome at 
length, because it drones on the same 
for evermore. No rising accent for a 


question, no falling accent of despair, 
unless they should so happen from the 
words employed. Relentless and unim- 
passioned as the working out of a prob- 
lem in algebra, it streams evenly on and 
on, just as that great empire which gave 
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it birth has glided down the track of 
time for fifty centuries, always the same ; 
or like that sad, and hopeless, and in- 
exorable religion of the Chinese Ration- 
alists, which teaches that the human 
race will advance from one transmigra- 
tion to another, through lower forms of 
life in succession, until they issue out in 
annihilation, and are swallowed up and 
lost in the Infinite Reason. 

True, it is full of chattering and tat- 
tling utterance: curious, rapid flights of 
voice ovér a number of vowel sounds, 
some of which it seems to dive under, 
and some to jump over, until it alights 
suddenly on one, which is crooned out 
in a sing-song as protracted as four or 
five, and with unnumbered subtile and 
(in English) inexpressible ‘tones, which 
are to our clumsy and thumping English 
as the exquisite mechanism of a watch 
is toa trip-hammer engine. How hope- 
lessly rude our language is for the con- 
veyance of those marvelous subtilties of 
accent! But all this chattering is only 
the merest rippling and wavelets of cat’s- 
paws on an ocean of speech, which is 
never, like the English, tumultuously 
and stormily,upheaved in the billows of 
eloquence, or with the wild tossings of 
poetry. 

. I return to my first metaphor: Chi- 
nese is the hand-organ of linguistic mu- 
sic. And it seems to me their singing — 
at least, to any one whose love of human- 
ity is not wholly overslaughed by a su- 
perfine nervousness, and who can, there- 
fore, overlook their thin, monotonous 
whining for the sake of the human nat- 
ure which lies behind it—is the saddest 
and most melancholy I ever heard. It 
is like the wail of an infinite and hope- 
less despair. 

I should not have presumed to make 
even these few superficial remarks, had 
I not lately been making some studies 
in the ancient and mysterious language 
of the Middle Kingdom; and I write for 
the purpose of dissuading any one who 
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might possibly be so inclined from fol- 
lowing my foolhardy example. 

To begin at the beginning. In learn- 
ing English, a child commences with 
letters, but the elementary things in Chi- 
nese are syllables, because what we 
should call letters are full-fledged words. 
Instead of our twenty-six letters, the 
Chinese has about five hundred sylla- 
bles, and these are combined together, 
in an almost unlimited permutation, to 
form their fifty or sixty thousand words, 
each represented by a separate char- 
acter. From the paucity of their sylla- 
bles, they have to give them many signi- 
fications. Thus, for instance, Rev. S. 
R. Brown informs us that the syllable 
chae has two hundred and twelve mean- 
ings; ching, a hundred and thirteen, etc. 
Hence, if one Chinaman says to another 
simply chae, he may mean any one of 
two hundred and twelve things, which is 
practically nothing; and he has, there- 
fore, in order to limit it somewhere, to 
speak another syllable of kindred signi- 
fication, either before or after it. These 
two syllables (sometimes three) he utters 
so quickly together, that they form one 
word as much as in English, which fact 
makes it inaccurate to call Chinese a 
monosyllabic language. In other words, 
the arrangement of the syllables in En- 
glish is invariable; so that, in ca$e of 
the word “incomprehensibility,” for in- 
stance, we can not write any two of the 
syllables together to form a new word; 
whereas the Chinese (supposing it had 
so long a word, though it very seldom 
has one of more than three syllables) 
could pick it to pieces, and make per- 
haps a dozen, or two dozen, new words. 
It is hardly too much to say that a China- 
man can unite together any two of the 
five hundred syllables which have any 
kinship in meaning, and make an intel- 
ligible word. 

Let me use a homely illustration. 
Suppose two Chinamen sit down on op- 
posite Sides of a table, one of them with 
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five hundred blocks, smeared with glue 
at both ends. He might pick up and 
show to the other any one of them, and 
he would at once call out any one of its 
dozen or hundred meanings, for each of 
which he would make a different char- 
acter; but to communicate any extended 
or precise information, his friend must 
glue them together in couples or threes. 
This is why the Chinese is not, as it is 
usually called, a monosyllabic language. 
We can say in English, “I went to town 
last night, and found my friend, and went 
with him to see the play,” all in mono- 
syllables ; but it is impossible to utter in 
Chinese any thing but the shortest sen- 
tences in monosyllables; as, mgo shwo, 
“TI say;” ne she shwe? “who are you?” 
A rapid speaker in English does not 
separate his words by greater intervals 
than his syllables; neither do the Chi- 
nese. The error of calling the language 
monosyllabic has arisen from the fact, 
that in writing, the Chinese make one 
cumbrous and complicated, but integral, 
character for every word ; but that word 
may, nevertheless, be spoken in two, 
three, or even four syllables. 

We now have material for the manu- 
facture of words. Though there is no 
alphabet in the Chinese, the reader is 
not to suppose that the Chinaman has 
to learn fifty or sixty thousand characters 
absolutely out and out, with nothing in 
common between them, for that would 
be a task for a Methuselahan life-time. 
In the first place, there are only eight 
pencil-strokes commonly used in the 
whole language. In the second place, 
there is a system of two hundred and 
fourteen radicals, so-called, consisting 
of various numbers of strokes, from one 
up to seventeen, which enter largely, by 
combination, into all the many thou- 
sands of characters, and lighten the task 
materially. Each of these radicals has 
a meaning of its own, generally denoting 
the simplest natural object; as, earth, 
water, hair, eyes, etc.; and whtn the 
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pupil has acquired these, he has ad- 
vanced much further toward learning the 
language than has the English child that 
has mastered its alphabet. The letter 
“m” means nothing, but the smallest 
stroke that a Chinaman makes is already 
a significant word. Yet it must be ac- 
knowledged, that when it takes seven- 
teen strokes to express the simple sylla- 
ble yo, “flute,” it becomes rather tedious. 

Many of these radicals still show by 
their shape that they were originally 
used as pictures. The character ‘for 
“man” looks like a pair of legs, with 
the merest fragment of a body mounted 
on top of them; “a vessel” is denoted 
by three sides of a square; “a chest of 
drawers,” by the same character turned 
over on its side; “a shelter,” by two 
sides of a square; “a mouth” is a small 
square; “an inclosure,” a larger one, 
etc. A large square, with the character 
for “king” inside of it, denotes “king- 
dom.” “A plant” is represented by a 
character which resembles a bean-sprout 
with four leaves; while two such char- 
acters signify “grass.” “Hair” is rep- 
resented by three long lines, which fact 
shows that the queue was not worn in 
ancient times, as we know, from history, 
it was not before the comparatively re- 
cent conquest of China by the Mant- 
choos, the present governing race, who 
set the modern fashion. 

One advantage the Chinese has, amid 
its appalling difficulties, is the simplicity 
and English naturalness with which the 
words are arranged in sentences. It has 
no strained and cumbersome involutions, 
by which one word qualifying another is 
found two or three lines distant, as in 
Greek and German, and especially in 
Japanese; but the words are built up, 
one upon the other, in the simple, easy 
succession of nature, in what Max Miil- 
ler designates the “architectonic order.” 
Thus, to translate as literally as possi- 
ble, the sentence “ Zien yau hia-yu, 
tsing ni-na tsie ko yu-san,” reads, 
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“ Heaven will rain, please you lend um- 
brella.” Ther this, “ 7sing ni-na ming- 
tien tau wo-ti fang-tsz ki-fan,” which 
is, “Please you to-morrow come my 
house eat rice.” 

To sum it all in a word, if Chinese 
were only written with our letters and 
the proper tone-marks, it would be near- 
ly as easy for a third person to acquire 
as English, if not easier. It is delight- 
ful for its childish simplicity in this re- 
spect: for the absence of prepositions, 
conjunctions, adverbs, and other of those 
dreadful “parts of speech,” which were 
the nightmare of our childhood. No de- 
clensions, no conjugations, no moods, no 
tenses, no first, second, and third persons 
singular and plural, no gender (except by 
the addition of a few particles in certain 
instances); nothing but these little, na- 
ked, innocent bits of words strung along 
together. If you find a verb, it has but 
one form, instead of the seven hundred 
or more of those terrible Greek verbs 
in mi; if you have a noun, it always re- 
mains in the same shape. 

It is interesting to note the curious 
ways in which the Chinese, having only 
nouns and verbs, and a few particles 
with which to glue them together, man- 
age to construct all those ten parts of 
speech treated of by terrific old Lindley 
Murray. In the first place, besides the 
stock of nouns, im propria forma, there 
are others formed of verbs. “Indiges- 
tion,” for instance (to translate literally, 
which I shall do whenever possible), is 
“the not-can-dissolve.” The verb hing 
means “to walk” or “todo;” wed, near- 
ly the same; hence, Aing- wei signifies 
“actions.” A noun may be formed of a 
noun and a verb, as “duck-keeper,” 
which in Chinese is “keep-duck-man ;” 
“barber,” which is “shave-head-teach- 
er.” There are also a great many com- 
pound nouns, for the Chinese is even 
more prolific in this respect than the 
Greek. “Rice-smell,” “wind - force,” 
are common examples. But the Chi- 
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nese are quite fond of uniting nouns 
by extremes, or in other singular and 
poetical relations; as, “muchness - few- 
ness” for “quantity ;” “not-greatness- 
not-smallness” for “average;” “sun 
and moon” for “brightness ;” “oldest 
and youngest brother” for “brethren.” 
A curious fact in the language is, that 
every noun, unless otherwise qualified, 
is plural. Perhaps, to speak more ac- 
curately, the Chinaman does not feel the 
precise sense of plurality in the use of 
his nouns, but rather of universality, as 
we do in speaking of “land,” “gold,” 
etc. For this reason, the language em- 
ploys a number of small particles, which 
may be called classifiers, and are equiv- 
alent to “one,” “a piece,” “a pair,” etc. 
We find it necessary to say, in English, 
“a piece of land;” but it would be su- 
perfiuous to say, as the Chinaman is con- 
tinually doing, “one piece man,” “one 
piece house.” Frequently, too, they are 
not content with limiting a noun by one 
of these particles, but have a postposi- 
tive and a prepositive. For instance, a 
Chinaman, in the mandarin dialect, will 
frequently say, instead of the simple 
phrase ‘‘a pig,” “one piece pig-son.” 
This particle equivalent to “son,” is 
joined to a’multitude of nouns, where it 
seems often useless, as “silver-son,”’ 
“house-son.” 

Of adjectives proper there are none 
whatever, for every adjective is properly 
a’noun. Thus, “great man” is really 
“greatness-man;” “virgin” is “begin- 
ning-woman,” etc. There are other 
curious and awkward combinations of 
nouns to supply the place of adjectives, 
as “thank thank” for “many thanks,” 
“brother brother”’ for “oldest brother,” 
“lady lady” for “great lady.” To ex- 
press comparison, the Chinese have to 
employ the verb “to compare,” as “this 
man greatness compared me.” 

Of pronouns, the language has, if any 
thing, an excess. They are required by 
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address. Thus, while we have no re- 
source but to “thee” and “thou” an in- 
ferior person, and the editorial and royal 
“we,” the Chinese have an almost unlim- 
ited range of pronouns, adapted to every 
possible grade of society. With a sin- 
gle pronoun he can address another as 
“your highness” or “your vileness,” 
and do it with perfect politeness ; while 
we resort to direct abuse, profane curs- 
ing, and ugly epithets, to make a person 
understand that we have a very bad 
opinion of him. 

As the verbs have neither moods nor 
tenses, the people have to employ many 
cumbrous circumlocutions. Thus, the 
Chinaman says, “I finish walk,” or “I 
pass over walk,” for “I have walked.” 
This cumbrous expression is used: “I 
see pass finish him,” for “I have seen 
him.” “I want to walk” and “I must 
walk” employ the same auxiliary, yax. 
The simple verb expresses either the in- 
finitive or the imperative. For the past 
participle two verbs must be employed ; 
as (literally), “it is finish build.” An- 
other mode of forming the participle is 
to add to the verb the sign of the pos- 
sessive case, 7, so that, as nearly as we 
can translate the phrase yi ¢sen-ti jin, 
it would be “one walk-man.” A rela- 
tive clause is formed much in the same 
way ; as, “the I-see-pass-finish man” for 
“the man whom I have seen.” 

Of adverbs, in the strict sense, there 
are very few; such as, Ju, “not;” mx, 
“without,” etc. Most adverbs are form- 
ed by joining together nouns and verbs 
in various ways; as, “let-go-heart” for 
“freely;” “this way much” for “so 
much ;” “finish-day” for “yesterday,” 
etc. The Chinaman is too polite to say 
bluntly “yes” or “no,” but repeats the 
verb used in the question. 

Verbs and nouns are generally em- 
ployed, too, for prepositions, either by 
having them incorporated in their mean- 
ing, as in Latin, or directly. Thus, the 
sentence, “They are always fighting in 
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China,” literally rendered is, “ They fight 
day-day be-in China.” The noun yzn, 
“origin,” is employed for “from;” oa, 
“concord,” for “with;” as, “he is origin 
China,” etc. 

The limits of this paper will allow only 
a few general remarks on the Chinese 
character, as developed in the language. 
The absolute inseparableness of ricé 
from the Chinaman’s existence is shown 
in several plirases. “To cook” is, lit- 
erally, “to make rice,” and “to dine” is 
“to eat rice.” 

The Oriental exactness, diffusiveness, 
and tendency to poetical and tropical 
statement, are everywhere woven into 
the very woof of the language. This is 
indicated, among other ways, by the fact 
above stated, that every noun is plural, 
and includes all there is in the universe 
of that article, unless it is limited by 
“one,” “one piece,” or some other of 
their numerous classifiers. For the 
phrase “to collect customs,” there is 
no more precise and business-like ex- 
pression than “to reap water;” while 
“to smuggle” is “to jump water,” or 
“to jump into water,” which is illustrat- 
ed upon the arrival of nearly every Chi- 
na steamer in San Francisco. “Literary 
works ” is “word-children;” “ murderer” 
is “red-hand;” “attention” is “small- 
mind;” “gentleman” is “folded-arms- 
son,” etc. “The whole world” is the 
“four seas,” or the “nine islands;” 
“the whole nation” is “the ten thou- 
sand people;” “the Government” is 
“the six rooms.” Upon the accession 
of a new Emperor, the Chinamen do not 
content themselves with crying, “Long 
live the Emperor!” but wish that he 
may “live ten thousand years, ten thou- 
sand years, ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand years!” A common present to a 
popular-officer on his retirement is an 
umbrella, which is given to him “from 
ten thousand of the people.” <A “spirit- 
park” is quite a mundane affair, though 
when set out with that consummate art 
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of landscape-gardening of which they are 
masters, it is something more than any 
American pleasure-ground. 

The extreme contempt of the Chinese 
for women appears in a number of ex- 
pressions. We have the phrase, “wife 
and children,” but they reverse it, or 
more frequently say, “family and wife.” 
‘In fact, the children are every thing and 
the wife nothing, according to that say- 
ing of Mencius: “There are three things 
which are unfilial, and to have no pos- 
terity is the greatest of them.” Indeed, 
according to Summers’ vocabulary, the 
very word for “woman,” /#-727, means 
“father-man.” The character for “wom- 
an,” repeated, signifies “scolding.” It 
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seems to be taken for granted, in accord- 
ance with the above saying of Mencius, 
that every Chinaman is married; for I 
find no word for “bachelor,” and a com- 
mon expression for “father” is “old 
boy.” This is manifestly different from 
“old man,” which is “old man-person.” 

The Confucian belief in the purity of 
the heart at birth, in opposition to the 
Calvinistic doctrine of total depravity, 
even in infancy, crops out in the phrase 
“good heart” for “conscience.” Sum- 
mers gives another phrase for “con- 
science,” which is expressive and poet- 
ical, to wit, “Cold heart.”” When the® 
heart is hot with passion, the conscience 
is silent. 
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66 \ i 7 HERE do you live now, Bid- 

dy?” inquired a thrifty house- 
wife of a former domestic, whom she 
chanced to meet. 

“Oh, plaze God, ma’am! I don’t live 
nowheres ; I’ve got married!” 

A touchingly significant reply, and in 
the happiest accord with the prevailing 
spirit of the times. For marriage is sup- 
posed to end the female reign, and all 
orthodox stories, novels, and delineations 
of feminine character, are expected to 
halt at the vestibule of wedlock. To 
proceed further, is to trench upon sa- 
cred territory. As it is a pet theory 
with us, that at this juncture real life 
has but just begun, we must be pardoned 
for declining to be bowed out, in accord- 
ance with the conventional idea. We 
purpose to follow our ideal through the 
somewhat tangled, but beautiful, paths 
of a consecrated wifehood, and shotld be 
all too happy to have our patient readers 
for company, as we journey along. 

A marriage, bereft of the traditional 
honey-moon, would be Hamlet with the 


IV. 


Prince left out. It is the natural se- 
quence of a wedding. Ah! these honey- 
moon days are golden days. The skies 
are radiantly beautiful. The carol of 
voluptuous birds is merry music, and 
the beating heart keeps time to it. Even 
the trees are sweet-voiced and songful, 
as if angels were hidden in the boughs. 
The very air is freighted with fragrance, 
delicate and delicious; and life, for the 
time, possesses a charmed beauty. The 
skies, the birds, the trees, the flowers, 
the air, seem to have entered into a 
partnership for the manufacture of bliss 
—to have leagued themselves for dis- 
pensing happiness. Silver-sandaled, the 
hours tripon. It is just a little too much 
of Paradise let down to earth. 

But when the honey-moon is over! 
What then? Why, ¢Hex the film of un- 
reality begins to wear away, and the 
picture stands out in bold relief in its 
true colors; free from the glamour of the 
star-lit eye, the shimmer of bridal flow- 
ers, and the incandescent light of nup- 
tial splendor. And then, too, often the 
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skies darken and weep out their agony ; 
the birds get sadly hoarse, as if with 
bronchitis, and the sad heart keeps tune 
to that. The trees fall into a wailing 
mood, as if ghouls, harpies, and furies 
were perching in the boughs. The air 
is heavy with miasm—the miasm that is 
generated in an infected heart. The 
skies, the birds, the trees, the flowers, 
and the very air, seem to have entered 
into a combination for the manufacture 
of misery; to have leagued together for 
the dispensing of wretchedness. Lead- 
en-footed, the hours drag on. It is just 
a little too much of Tartarus coming up 
to earth. 

And wherefore all this? Is there no 
way to prevent this canker of disappoint- 
ment? Is it inevitable that every pet 
steed of the sun should so speedily be- 
come spavined and earth-stained? Can 
no fortunate compromise-ground be dis- 
covered between the domain of turtle- 
doves and snapping-turtles? This little 
heavenly dispensation of billing and coo- 
ing is all well enough; none but frost- 
bitten, snarling old bachelors, or grimly 
prudish old maids would ever be churl- 
ish enough to get squeamish over an oc- 
casional dash of irrepressible, passionate 
adoration, even though a kindly curtain 
should fail to interpose in behalf of the 
ardent enthusiasts. Perhaps acourtship 
of generous length would be a sort of an- 
tidote to such immoderate “lovingness.” 
It would, undoubtedly, be a most imper- 
tinent humiliation for a dainty, exquisite 
little lady, to be unconsciously caught by 
her “sweetheart,” divested of the many 
artful decorations and appliances in which 
she is wont to be decked out, while, in 
all the threadbareness of a neat, plain, 
calico wrapper, she was energetically 
cleaning the silver, and setting the din- 
ing-room to rights. But, then, such an 
onslaught could be made the happy occa- 
sion for some healthy, wholesome court- 
ing; all the more spicy, were the saga- 
cious explorer to seize the chamois, 
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whether or not, and put on the finishing 
touches. We would not fear to wager 
slight odds that the polish would tran- 
scend in brilliancy all ordinary polish. 
This would be a capital initiation into 
the homelier phases of domestic indus- 
try. A fortunate thing, also, would it 
be for the husband prospective, if, as a 
plighted lover, he were compelled, or 
rather permitted, to stand the crucial 
test of the sick-room; to see his affi- 
anced petulant with pain, or nervously 
fretful with fever; to see her face woful- 
ly distorted with toothache; or, what is 
worse still, with her false teeth loosed 
from their moorings and entirely thrown 
aside. A lover who can stand these he- 
roic tests, will not be apt to fail in the 
day of calamity. 

The tree of Love should have gener- 
ous opportunity to strike root, and gath- 
er strength and tenacity, before the scion 
of marriage be grafted into it; for, though 
shoot and stock become, thereafter, one 
tree, yet the graft determines the kind 
of fruit it shall bear. Before marriage, 
Love’s Inquisition should be keen-eyed, 
keen - eared, almost relentless, in ferret- 
ing out the subtile faults and weakness- 
es of the enthroned ideal; but after leav- 
ing the bridal altar, all inquisitorial robes 
should be thrown aside, at once and for- 
ever, and upon the threshold of every 
new day should be inscribed the gentle 
suggestion : 

“ Be to each fault a little blind ; 
Be to each failing wondrous kind!” 

There must be the same tireless assi- 
duity in fostering and retaining the affec- 
tion, each for the other, as there was in 
inspiring and securing it at the first. It 
is the fatal neglect to continue the agen- 
cies by which love was first elicited that 
renders wedded life ofttimes so unhappy; 
and whether that life is to be more bless- 
ed than the one for which it is exchang- 
ed, depends, in no small degree, upon 
the sterling, inflexible resolves which 
crown its inauguration. If the guiding- 
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stars of the domestic firmament be gen- 
tleness, forbearance, confidence, encour- 
agement, and love; and the study to make 
home happy be the all-absorbing thought 
and purpose, there will be little danger 
of domestic inquietude. No words of 
cheer are half so sweet as those that 
fall from lips which never speak but to 
bless. Pecuniary losses and discourage- 
ments dwindle into insignificance at the 
manifestation of a boundless store of 
love and devotion, which is safely gar- 
nered in the casket of home. As love is 
measurably certain to beget marriage, 
even sO may marriage, under favorably 
conspiring influences, beget and aug- 
ment love. At all events, it may be the 
promoter and nourisher of true affection. 
As a clever English writer says, “It is 
not Love’s fault, but ours, that the glo- 
rifying power ever loses its command 
over any life.” We still hug tenderly to 
our heart the good old-fashioned belief, 
that a woman’s ambition and aspiration 
should be, in a large measure, vicarious 
—should be delegated to him whom she 
best loves. This is quite possible, while 
she, at the same time, walks nimbly 
abreast of him, arm in arm at his side, 
proudly conscious of her self-elected 
fealty, oneness, and equality. As has 
been quaintly suggested, woman was not 
taken from the head of man, lest she 
should dominate him; nor from his heels, 
lest he should kick at her; but from his 
veritable side, near to his heart, that she 
should be his true helpmeet, unspeaka- 
bly dear and precious, and walk side by 
side with him life’s journey through. 
There is a popular tradition that 
naughty men, in the days that are past 
and gone, have maliciously ignored this 
significant suggestion of the Great Hu- 
man Architect, to the infinite grief and 
dismay of an injured sisterhood ; and it 
would not be at all surprising, if, in the 
days to come, past sins and delinquen- 
cies were visited upon them with vigor- 
ous and condign punishment. Threat- 
Vor. VII. — 24. 
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ening possibilities should beget becom- 
ing contrition. “Though the mills of 
the gods grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small.” 

In a true marriage, the wife is not ex- 
pected to sink her individuality, and so 
become but the ghostly echo of her hus- 
band’s tastes and whims. He is wise 
enough to permit “the rafters of love to 
make a home of law.” In the pure 
mountain-air which blows over the do- 
main of such a home, no domestic epi- 
demic can exist; for, if it chance to rise 
thither, it is sure to melt away in the all- 
pervading sunlight of love. The fever 
of discontentment, the infection of jeal- 
ousy, the marasmus of estrangement, 
and the paralysis ‘of indifference —all 
these ‘lie far below, with the fog, upon 
the marsh-lands of ill-assorted mar- 
riages. Selfishness is another hateful 
vampire that stealthily sneaks into the 
most sacred recesses of the home- nest, 
and, lurking in ambush, sucks away the 
very life and joy of the household. Over 
the shining canopy of every bridal reti- 
nue should gleam forth the significant 
motto, never to be forgotten: “Here 
let sedf be left behind!” When a true 
and noble woman resolves to slip her 
head into the matrimonial noose, and 
suffers the “golden handcuffs” to be 
riveted, she then consciously and volun- 
tarily assumes the aspect and signifi- 
cance of a verb; she consents “to be, 
to do, and to suffer.” This self-forget- 
fulness is a royal grace. The dew of a 
second life is distilled upon the heart, 
by a love that knows every attitude of 
sacrifice; not a cringing, fawning, sup- 
plicating, extorted self-surrender, sub- 
mission to which only increases a hun- 
dred-fold the disposition to dominate and 
tyrannize on the part of an exacting con- 
sort. Many a husband has been trans- 
formed from a decent, respectable, con- 
siderate life-partner into an arrogant, 
despotic dictator, by an illy-conceived 
notion of self-sacrifice on the part of the 
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wife; and countless docile little wives 
have been metamorphosed into the ver- 
iest viragos, from a well-intentioned, but 
irrational yielding, on the part of the 
husband, to the whims and caprices of 
childish absurdity. Weak, feeble auto- 
crats are always the most exacting. We 
counsel no such doltish self-renunciation 
as this. It curseth “‘him that gives and 
him that takes.” 

But, notwithstanding this, there is a 
world of loving, consecrated wisdom in 
those dainty little acts of almost uncon- 
scious self-sacrifice, which make home 
as beautiful as a picture. They are the 
small decimal coinage of wedded life, 
and are so easily carried about and dis- 
pensed. They are the natural outgrowth 
and expression of a sympathy, affection, 
and kindness that have become habitual. 
Such star-like manifestations of a loving 
nature light up the faces around the 
hearthstone, till they need no dictionary 
to interpret their happiness. They make 
the heart vocal with irrepressible music. 
A dainty phrasing of sweet and tender 
thoughts, incarnated in deeds of such 
magical felicity, will put to flight the 
most desperate attack of the blues that 
ever overshadowed a husbandly heart. 
A waiting, welcoming smile may be a 
perpetual rift in the cloud of his daily 
care. And what wife would crave a more 
heavenly mission than to make home the 
blessed Mecca, to which weary feet bend 
as to a haven of rest, and peace, and 
bliss ?—a place where Care is fairly put 
at bay, and where, panoplied with Love, 
the cruel demon of Misfortune sends his 
darts in vain? Ah! this barbaric indif- 
ference to the dear comforts of home— 
these little nameless nothings —on the 
part of either husband or wife, brings a 
harvest of misery. This gradual settling 
down to the dead-level of a never-vary- 
ing lukewarmness, in regard to the sweet 
amenities of home-life, is suicidal. In- 


difference speedily freezes into aversion, 
and a grim happiness is found only when 
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a censure is between the teeth; and so 
life wears on, with all the dumb agony 
of a concealed grief, or the weary, mor- 
tifying desolation consequent upon open 
rupture. Love is sure to be benumbed 
by the chill air of ftetfulness and neg- 
lect. The despotism of caprice and the 
tyranny of the tongue convert many a 
household into an inquisition. We act 
abroad ; but if we live at all, we live at 
home. 

Women, if they would rule men’s 
hearts, must deserve, and unwittingly 
exact, the approval and admiration of 
their minds. Alas! for that variable- 
ness of temper which goes up like a 
rocket and comes down like an aerolite: 
a miracle of smiles, or a weeping Niobe; 
a driving tempest, or a flashing sunbeam. 
A never- varying, bland, lullaby sort of 
temperament is most sincerely to be de- 
plored; sparkle, buoyancy, and even an 
irrepressible dash of riotous fun, now 
and then, are most healthful and appe- 
tizing. But mere feminine diplomacy 
should forbid the not infrequent exhibi- 
tions we have, of an odd dovetailing of 
winsome caresses and childish poutings 
on the part of the wife; and so should 
the whimsical interplay of foolish indul- 
gence and churlish neglect on the part 
of the husband be abandoned. Princi- 
ple, not caprice, should be the energiz- 
ing and controlling motive. The most 
charming photographic views of wed- 
ded life are to be taken from the higher 
mounts of vision—those of settled de- 
sign and steady purpose. There must, 
of course, be mutual concessions, and 
mutual agreements to disagree. There 
is a way to win by commanding, and to 
command by winning. By the wise inter- 
blending of self-centred strength and a 
prodigal wifely affection, she may achieve 
marvels of wifely management. The hus- 
band may unconsciously lead, but never 
essay to drive. At the same time, we are 
frank enough to confess that there are too 
many femmes couvertes who need the 
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flaming sword of an archangel to awe and 
repressthem. There is no such thing as 
conquering them by love; as well prate 
of love to a blackbird. But if kindness 
fail, severity will fail all the more surely. 
Flies still continue to take more kindly 
to molasses than to vinegar. The lin- 
eal descendants of Balaam’s garrulous 
“charger” hold fast their propensity for 
offensive disputation, and are more gen- 
tly amenable to a tempting display of 
luscious fodder, than to the dreary phe- 
nomenon of a curiously plaited leather, 
however ticklish to the external senses 
that may be. 

But, say what you will, it is undoubt- 
edly true that a man’s best earthly friend 
is a devoted wife, whom he loves, and 
who loves him with a pure heart, fer- 
vently; who comes daily back to the 
home-nest to find the dearest, softest 
little sparrow of a wife, brooding it with 
tenderest watchfulness and care. Happy 
the man, in these apostate days, who is 
so decorously apathetic as to refuse al- 
legiance to all modern dogmas of the 
revised moral code, and still believe in, 
and practice, the homely, old - fashioned 
tactics of a more dutiful consortship. 
Thrice happy she who is so blessed as 
to call that exceptional, extraordinary, 
remarkable man, husband. Ah! these 
woeful steppings aside and violations of 
well-established, heaven-appointed mari- 
tal laws, breed contempt for those laws ; 
and the breach is forever widening, until 
nothing but the file of divorce is poten- 
tial enough to redeem from the wretch- 
ed thraldom of an incontinent alliance. 
There is no surer way for a husband to 
fashion a beautiful pattern of wifely con- 
tentment than by treating her as if she 
were the day-star in the heaven of his 
life. Wifely duties and obligations will, 
then, scarcely fail to be met with all 
“the sweet, natural graces which were 
meant for the reward of nothing less 
than the Great Passion.” Many a poor 
heart, heavy, but still hopeful, is starving 
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for ohe sweet syllable of “the old, old 
story,” that never palls upon the ear, 
but grows more musical at every fresh 
recital. But, oh! the voiceless apathy 
and gloom that are slowly weaving the 
shroud and the winding-sheet, and bury- 
ing in a grave, that knows no resurrec- 
tion, a love that might have been im- 
mortal. The very sunlight seems chill- 
ed along her pathway—shivering and 
cold everywhere. If you love her, for 
pity’s sake, tellherso! Let there be no 
lurking suspicions making woeful havoc, 
like bats among the birds; no twilight 
of uncertainty settling down into fune- 
real darkness. When the energies are 
all paralyzed by oft-repeated discourage- 
ments, there is no tonic so potent as 
loving words ; they never act as a seda- 
tive. These are important lessons in 
domestic and marital hygiene, by the 
careful study of which it is possible to 
make wedlock one long, bright day, sink- 
ing softly down into the star-studded 
evening of life; gathering fresh joy, as 
the shadows fall, in straying back, hand 
in hand, over the checkered path of their 
experiences in a life that has been made 
beautiful as an idyl. 

To attain this, there must be some- 
thing more than mere negative virtues: 
the soul must be put to school. There 
must be practiced the subtle art of ex- 
tracting the maximum of pleasure from 
every little incident and experience, cast- 
ing aside the annoyances as chaff. There 
must be, necessarily, a few minor chords 
in the domestic overture, but these will 
only make the harmony more charming 
and complete. Out of the confusion and 
chaos of every unfinished, toilsome life, 
an Eden may arise; light may break 
forth. It is this vigilant regard for little 
things that begets happiness. The wife 
and mother should be “a general knit- 
ter-up of unconsidered trifles ;” a gentle 
Angel of Reminder in moments of forget- 
fulness. She should have a wonderful 
Jinesse in untangling all the snarls and 
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complications of home-life; and though 
her lovely face may be limned the least 
bit by these wifely cares, it is all the 
more beautiful in its pathos. Duty will 
rainbow her life with Hope, and “the 
sky-lark, Happiness,” make it vocal with 
music. The wave-strokes of such care 
do not discourage or enfeeble. They 
are full of strength and healing to both 
recipient and giver. They are a potent 
tonic for all heart enervation. 

While there are many qualities of 
mind and heart essential to the attain- 
ment of the highest marital felicity, there 
are a few absolutely indispensable to 
even mediocre enjoyment. Tact—in oth- 
er words, superfine common sense—is a 
most desirable adjunct of married life. 
This is that wise sort of discretionary 
forecast which is sure to have at hand 
the timely bucket of water for the pos- 
sible flash. The wisdom that provides 
beforehand the efficient fire-extinguisher 
is to be applauded: for many a house- 
hold shelters a domestic incendiary un- 
awares, not necessarily malicious, but 
vexatiously*careless ; and feminine fin- 
gers can strike the match quite as dex- 
terously as any other. Perhaps it would 
not be presumption to assert the supe- 
riority of feminine skill in the manufact- 
ure of this sort of pyrotechnical display 
around the terraces of home. That was 
a crusty old curmudgeon who said, “It 
can not be denied that there are per- 
verse jades who fall to men’s lots, with 
whom it requires more than common 
proficiency in philosophy to be able to 
live ;” and then the irascible, ill-man- 
nered, old ascetic proceeds to show that 
it is highly proper to draw some spirit- 
ual use out of all afflictions, and to this 
end he recommends those who are allied 
to women of spirit to discipline them- 
selves for the world by the meek ex- 
ercise of patience at home. All such 





long-suffering heroes are refreshingly 
referred to that exemplary chieftain of 
the hen-pecked, martyred line, Socrates, 
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who was stupidly absurd enough top ac- 
knowledge that he owed the major part 
of his virtue to the exercise constantly 
given to it by his useful wife. To an 
inquisitive acquaintance, who was im- 
pertinently curious to know why so good 
a man should consent to live with so 
violent a creature, his reply was mildly 
sarcastic: “ My dear friend, you are be- 
holden to Xantippe, that I bear so well 
your flying out in a dispute. They that 
live in a trading street are not disturbed 
at the passage of carts.” And so the 
tranquil old philosopher would have 
every wise husband contented with his 
lot, even with a veritable virago; for 
though his long-suffering kindness may 
fail to redeem her from her tantalizing 
infirmities, the graces developed by a 
patient bearing with this contumacious 
obstinacy may resolve him into a manly 
saint. 

As for ourselves, we have no fellow- 
ship whatever with the feeble sagacity 
that would applaud this ultra philosoph- 
ical forbearance. We feel, moreover, 
an ill-concealed contempt for the su- 
preme selfishness that would felicitate 
itself on such feminine foibles, because, 
perchance, they may be made the occa- 
sion for developing the severer virtues 
of the fortunate male who has them to 
encounter; as if it were a coveted ad- 
vantage to get a rasp of a wife, in order 
to file away all the ugly excrescences of 
a rugged, distorted manly nature. If 
there be any zealous young apostle who 
is casting about for some suitable chance 
to thus make a martyr of himself, we 
beg that the vé/e of Socrates be the last 
that he essays. It were better to strug- 
gle on with the most hateful tempera- 
mental tendencies than to marry a rasp- 
ish little termagant, with the faith that 
she would do a good work at polishing 
him into a decent uniformity. It would 
be a weakly, frowarg disposition, indeed, 
that would fail to be profited by such an- 
gelic manifestations of forbearance scat- 
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tered over even a ten years’ apprentice- 
ship at wifehood. Besides, feminine 
perspicacity would soon discover the 
plan, and, exfre nous, “the jig would 
then be up;” for no lineal descendant of 
mother Eve would ever knowingly per- 
mit a man to burnish himself up at her 
expense after that style. Her natural 
perversity would forbid such an outra- 
geous coup d'état. 

There is no little of savage wit in the 
clever portraiture of female idiosyncra- 
sies, as delineated in the story that runs 
somewhat after this wise: One of the 
few intensely good men who have mirac- 
ulously appeared at fearfully long inter- 
vals on the earth-plane (for all the good 
little boys die fatally early)—one of these 
supereminently proper souls —began to 
be grievously harassed with grave doubts 
concerning the integrity of his heavenly 
possessions. These terrific forebodings 
had their birth in the absence of all 
earthly trials.. His life had been one of 
prophetically suggestive serenity. If 
through much tribulation he was to en- 
ter the kingdora, he surely could not be 
on the highway to future bliss. This 
disturbing doubt expanded into a sturdy 
conviction. Something must be done! 
The remedy was speedily devised. An 
alliance in marriage with a time-honored 
termagant would unquestionably furnish 
the necessary tribulation. The first few 
months gave generous promise of the 
full realization of his hopes. But, alack! 
his “tribulation,” on occasion, chanced 
to overhear her self-sacrificing spouse 
expounding to a friend the reasons for 
this very remarkable alliance. Enough! 
Woman-like, she secretly resolved to 
upset all such arrangements, out of pure 
spite. He should never ride into Canaan 
on her shoulders in that sort of style; 
and so the poor, conscientious, self- 
doomed martyr, despite all his efforts, 
was permitted to run the risk of perdi- 
tion by living thereafter with one of the 
very best wives in the world. We much 
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fear there is many another good man in 
the same deplorable situation. 

But, after all, the very best boon of 
marriage is a serene good temper. It 
supplies the grateful oil to the creaking 
wheels of domestic life. It rainbows the 
sky with covenant-promises of good. 
It is the gracious sunlight, generating 
heat, growth, and beauty. Genuine 
good humor should command a higher 
premium in the matrimonial stock - mar- 
ket than almost any other quality of 
mind or heart. A really good-natured 
man could scarcely be a bad man, if he 
would. We have no reference, now, to 
that lazy, good-for-nothing negativeness, 
that lacks the necessary pluck to resent 
a palpable insult; for that love is no- 
blest, which, with sufficient reason, can 
be transformed into wrath. Of all dis- 
parities, perhaps that of temper is most 
prolific of unhappiness in marriage. A 
sweet, unrepining spirit, on the part of 
the wife, has converted more headstrong, 
intractable husbands than all the caudle- 
lectures ever delivered by female dis- 
ciplinarian of any sort. By a little art- 
ful management, the most obstinate of 
men may be metamorphosed into the 
most reasonable of husbands. There is 
such a thing as a rational, manly pride, 
which must be always taken into ac- 
count; and it is astonishing to observe 
how, by the exercise of a little innocent 
diplomacy, the most contumacious of 
men may be flattered into the belief that 
the thought presented for his approval 
was primarily a suggestion of his own, 
and the proposal he so graciously sec- 
onds was of his own originating. In 
this marvelously pretty way, the ingen- 
ious wife gains both purpose and hus- 
band at the same time. 

It would be worse than folly to deny 
that “this monstrous world” contains 
many miserable humbugs in the shape 
of husbands, who, like waxen fruit, are 
fair, indeed, to look upon, and very 
tempting to the eye, but who would 











show to best advantage in glass-in- 
closed, air-tight caskets, tricked out with 
all the pretty artificialities befitting such 
surroundings. There are a host of nice, 
prim, soporific, slick-headed gentry, ori- 
ginally intended for neat, thrifty spin- 
sters, but whom Dame Nature, by some 
unfortunate /apsus calami, labeled maze. 
Who knows but in her avaricious greed 
for a coveted “fee,” she refused to pre- 
fix the dubious “fe” to the stock on 
hand out of pure spite; and so they go, 
wandering about, neither one thing nor 
the other. They are perfectly at home 
in minding the babies, sleeking up the 
parlor, feeding the chickens, and cook- 
ing an omelet; and it really seems such 
a pity to spoil a capital housekeeper, and 
turn him loose upon the cold charities 
of an unfriendly world, without chart or 
compass. 

Then there are solemn, stupid, sorry- 
looking tombstones, which adorn many 
another dwelling; given to long-winded 
exhortations on the sins and follies of 
the world — more particularly the female 
portion of it. They are as desolate and 
uninviting as a country school - house in 
midwinter. He is the accredited head 
of the household—to be sure, he is! 
Just now he is giving his amiable, un- 
resisting, prudent wife a lecture on econ- 
omy. The butter is used too lavishly ; 
the coffee gives out too soon (she dare 
not, for the world, remind him that six 
generous cups fer diem is his particular 
weakness); the flour-barrel needs re- 
plenishing too often; and her extrava- 
gance in dress is perfectly ruinous. Of 
his cigars and glasses of lager, history 
makes no record. Nota bit of it! He 
is the immaculate head of the house- 
hold, giving to each a portion in due 
season; scolding whenever it suits his 
own “sweet will,” and graciously per- 
mitting his docile little wife to cry, as a 
tribute to the efficacy of his discourse ; 
after which, mayhap, he magnanimously 
presents her with a silver dollar, to spend 
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just exactly as she pleases, bringing him 
no account thereof. And there are a 
host of just such walking bipeds; they 
wear the finest of broadcloth, the dain- 
tiest of collars, the most immaculate 
shirt- fronts, the best fitting boots; but 
for all that, they are mere travesties of 
manhood. There is, in reality, no more 
manliness about them than there is in 
that snarling little terrier that goes 
growling along behind them. 

But now, we have before us rather a 
plain- looking personage: one who evi- 
dently earns his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. He is never heard to grum- 
ble about hard times: always feels rich, 
though he has not a cent inehis pocket. 
He permits his good wife to have entire 
jurisdiction of home matters, perfectly 
content to keep track of his own affairs. 
He is seldom afflicted with the side-ache, 
the toothache, the headache, or the heart- 
ache; and if an occasional dispensation 
of that sort fall to his lot, no one is the 
wiser for it. He does not treat boon 
companions to choice wines and fine 
suppers, and refuse a suitable infantile 
wardrobe to the coming heir-apparent. 
He is, in short, a man and a gentleman; 
a true husband; not afraid to do battle 
with the world, and equal to any emer- 
gency. At home and abroad, he photo- 
graphs in deeds the natural impulses of 
a noble, generous heart, a frank and 
manly soul. Look at him! Scan him 
well! for there is in him 

“ A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man!” 
And these are the men whom good, ap- 
preciative, and loving women should re- 
joice to call husband. 

The side of the picture which natural- 
ly presents itself next, in due order of 
detail, we would fain omit from this pan- 
orama; but conscientious fidelity to truth 
compels its portraiture. While of all 
earthly good, the best is a good wife; of 
all earthly ill, the worst is a bad wife. 
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And there is all too much truth in Shaks- 
peare’s unpalatable assertion: “Should 
all despair that have revolted wives, 
the tenth of mankind would hang them- 
selves.” There are wives that betray 
such astonishing ingenuity for annoy- 
ance; such fertility in-vexation; such a 
genius for fault-finding; such dexterity 
in fretting; such skill in the manufacture 
of domestic hurricanes ; such fatal facil- 
ity in bringing about fanvily thunder- 
gusts ; such phonographic, short-hand 
methods of getting up genuine fireside 
broils— “a pity ’tis, ’tis true!” 

A wife of this sort proceeds upon the 
principle, that there never was a man yet 
—a great, ugly man—but what needed a 
species of training, before much could 
be done with him. She, therefore, sets 
about preparing a sort of every-day pur- 
gatory, in which to refine, purify, and 
soften his lion-hearted nature. She has 
an intuitive conviction that this is im- 
perative, and keeps plenty of material 
constantly on hand. Should her liege- 
lord neglect to extend her all that cour- 
tesy and deference which she deems her 
due, she pays him off promptly with a 
long spell of “the pouts.” This is, per- 
haps, the most successful method in the 
world of opening his eyes to the amia- 
bility of her disposition, and of impress- 
ing his mind with the dignity of her po- 
sition. Should he remain in the count- 
ing-room late at night, posting up his 
books, when he knows she would be 
glad to attend the theatre, opera, or con- 
cert, retributive justice meets him at the 
very threshold of his bed-chamber, on 
his return. This offense merits a very 
severe punishment, and she is careful 
not to overlook it in the least degree. 
She plots a brave revenge. The lights 
are extinguished in the halls; the parlors 
are darkened; every living thing about 
the house is hushed to quietude; a dim 
taper in the bedroom reveals a figure 
under the bedclothes. There is the usu- 
al good-natured greeting from the weary, 
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overworked husband, but no answering 
response; not a single word! She is, 
possibly, asleep. No! For presently, 
with an energetic flounce, she whisks 
herself over, face to the wall, and covers 
up her head as tightly as possible. Hos- 
tilities have now actually begun. But 
this feeble bombardment provokes no 
return fire. The assailed sends up a 
flag of truce in the shape of a stolen 
kiss, hums a little love-ditty to his dis- 
quieted Mavourneen, gives the cradle a 
kindly jog or two, “wraps the drapery of 
his couch about him, and lies down to 
pleasant dreams.” He little knows that 
he is lying in the very shadow of a seeth- 
ing volcano. The wind is down, but 
still the sea runs high. He sleeps, de- 
spite the threatening breakers; but the 
morning will reveal their hateful reality. 

She is awake betimes, rises while it is 
yet day, carries herself grandly, with a 
stiff neck and a high head. She march- 
es about the room with the air of a prin- 
cess ; bangs the chairs against the wall ; 
steps with decision; looks unutterable 
things; maintains a steadfast silence ; 
gives the door a tremendous slam, right 
in the face of her philosophic husband, 
as she brushes past the monster out to 
breakfast, leaving him in blank amaze- 
ment, to follow suit if he pleases. It 
does please him to follow, though the 
slightest tinge of thoughtfulness may 
possibly shade the bright sunshine of 
his wonted buoyancy. He is on the 
high- road to discoveries, not altogether 
pleasant or assuring. The table reach- 
ed, the scene changes. The sails are 
shifted, the winds being contrary. Her 
shibboleth, now, is agonizing despair — 
a deep-seated melancholy—which is the 
outgrowth of injured innocence. Nota 
mouthful of food passes her dainty lips ; 
though, zzter wos, the fact is, “a good 
digestion waits on appetite.” The “hor- 
rid wretch” sends her a tempting bit of 
steak, which is promptly returned whence 
it came, with becoming energy. Not be- 
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ing a skilled tactician in the art of man- 
agement, and failing to properly diag- 
nosticate the case, he makes it a point 
of honor to inquire if she is ill. Of all 
things in the wide world, this is exactly 
what she would have him do. Her dis- 
located dignity now gives way. There 
is anominous silence. She permits him 
to wait a while for an answer, and then 
audibly whispers, “I only wish I were 
dead!” parenthetically adding, that the 
wish may be father to the resolve. A 
creeping, half-fledged horror seems to 
hang upon the echo of that sibylline 
ejaculation, as she vanishes, phantom- 
like, from the room. He briskly follows. 
An aroused and injured womanhood re- 
fuses all overtures of consolation, as re- 
clining on her dainty sofa, she weeps 
most piteously. Streams of released ag- 
ony gush forth. She is the most mis- 
erable woman in the world, and always 
shall be. Her only wish to live, is for 
her children— zs children— who would 
have no friend in the wide world were 
she to leave them, and who would un- 
doubtedly die for want of care. She 
sees he is moved to tenderness, and her 
courage is strengthened. She improves 
the advantage by telling him how very 
ill Tommy was last night, when he was 
away; how he was threatened with con- 
vulsions, and how alarmed she was. He 
is evidently disquieted, and the vantage- 
ground must not be lost. She makes 
bold to add, how disappointed she is in 
him, as a husband; how much better 
things she had expected of him, and how 
many bitter, bitter hours his unkindness 
and neglect have caused her. This ruf- 
fles him a little; he ventures a word or 
two of mild expostulation; they only 
serve as fuel to the flames, kindling pee- 
vish petulance into raging wrath. The 
lioness is astir in her lair. She boldly 
asserts that she never did wish to marry 
him—did so merely to get rid of his 
hateful importunity. She reminds him 
of the scores of rivals with which he had 
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to contend, any one of whom would have 
made her a far better husband than he 
has been. As he is not a perfect Job, 
this mild sarcasm naturally wakes him 
up a trifle. He inadvertently hints at 
her growing disregard for personal ap- 
pearance. at home; her disheveled hair 
and lackadaisical demeanor; her listless 
ennui; her fretfulness and fault-finding ; 
her neglect of wifely attentions ; her in- 
creasing loveof admiration from unwar- 
ranted quarters. 

“The combat deepens!” She sharp- 
ly retorts, by assuring him that he has 
been the cause of it all. She reminds 
him that it was midnight when he came 
in last night; tells him the time was, 
when he would have broken his neck 
running after her, and she fairly hated 
the sight of him all the time. She is 
careful to remind him of the luxuries she 
enjoyed at her father’s house, and gives 
him to understand that she never expect- 
ed to endure such privations ; and winds 
up with a mysterious hint that she in- 
tends to go back home again, anyhow, 
and she dges not care a fig what the 
world says about it, either. 

Very likely, just at this crisis, he may 
deem discretion the better part of valor, 
and meekly retire from the scene of con- 
flict. Should he condescend to bid her 
“Good-by,” she would not for the world 
look up, nor speak. Just as he closes 
the door, she regales him with a loud, 
hysterical scream, which seems to whirl 
about his head like a gleaming corusca- 
tion of fireworks. However, he does 
not relent, but moves off, amid the smoke, 
to his place of business, “a sadder and 
a wiser man.” As soon as he gets well 
out of sight, she feels it imperative to 
crystallize her meaningless threats into 
resentful action, and so proceeds, at once, 
to pack up her jewelry and silver-ware, 
fix up the babies, dismiss the servants, 
close up the shutters, lock up the house, 
and go home to her mother. It gives 
her a secret sense of relief and compen- 
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sation, to think that the hateful tyrant 
should so speedily feel “the solitude of 
passing his own door without a wel- 
come.” 

This is, undoubtedly, the climax of 
the thunder- gust, and will bring about 
an adjustment of matters in some way 
or other. At all events, it will be very 


certain to teach one important lesson, , 
before the matter ends; namely, that no 
third party ever does any good in ar- 
ranging affairs of that nature. Very pos- 
sibly it may teach, also, that loving pa- 
tience and forbearance are highly essen- 
tial to the happiness of married life ; that 
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considerate kindness and affection —not 
pouting, crying, and scolding—are the 
sure harbingers of domestic peace and 
tranquillity. Happy that couple, who 
have learned, and are still learning, the 
invaluable lesson! Happy they, who 
know and understand that 


“ The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 
And something, every day they live, 
To pity, and, perhaps, forgive.” 


There is no such thing as infallible af- 
fection. From the apples of discord is 
expressed the vinegar of hate; while 
from the sweet grapes of kindness is 
distilled the wine of perpetual bliss. 
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O other region has a better right 
N to be proud of its extensive and 
apparently inexhaustible auriferous and 
argentiferous deposits than the Pacific 
Coast. It is to them that it is really in- 
debted for the rapidity with which it has 
advanced to the leading position it now 
holds as a mining region. Such depos- 
its are undoubtedly the very best agents 
for populating a new and uninhabited 
country, and are justly entitled to the 
honor of being considered the loadstone 
of civilization. It is, however, notewor- 
thy, that all countries, so peopled, have, 
without a single exception, retained their 
inhabitants through the medium of some 
other resource, at first despised and neg- 
lected, upon which they have also been de- 
pendent for permanent prosperity. And, 
much as the present prosperous condi- 
tion of the Pacific Slope is due to the 
products of its gold and silver mines, 
other resources, of at present supposed 
inferiority, are evidently destined to per- 
manently establish and maintain the same 
in the futuré. Of course, it can not be 
considered that our gold and silver ledg- 
es exhibit any signs of early exhaust- 
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ion; but the fact that their products do 
not enter generally into the common in- 
dustries of the country, justifies the be- 
lief that they will not always occupy the 
most prominent position among our min- 
eral resources. The amount of labor 
engaged in the extraction and reduction 
of these metals is limited; and, inas- 
much as they are not applied to the use- 
ful arts, the labor, directly or indirectly 
dependent upon them, can not possibly 
greatly exceed that already engaged in 
those two branches. 

In the early period of our mining his- 
tory, the frenzy accompanying the “gold 
fever” caused those who flocked to our 
shores to overlook other resources of 
wealth, of which the land was equally 
prolific. The varied character of our 
climate, and the rich soils of our exten- 
sive valleys and foot-hills, were actually 
condemned, as being utterly unadapted 
for the profitable production of cereals. 
Experience has, long ago, dispelled that 
erroneous idea, proving the land to be 
as fruitful and as varied in its agricult- 
ural products as that of any other coun- 
try; in fact, the aggregate annual value 
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of our agricultural products greatly ex- 
ceeds the aggregate annual value of the 
products of our gold and silver mines. 
Our agricultural resources are, conse- 
sequently, at present, more valuable than 
allothers. Itis, nevertheless, very prob- 
able that the leading position will, ulti- 
mately, be usurped by our untouched 
deposits of inferior metals. And to one 
of these inferior metals we are already 
greatly indebted for our reputation as a 
gold-mining country. Our rich aurifer- 
ous deposits would have been of much 
less actual value to us, had it not been 
for the opportune discovery of exten- 
sive deposits of quicksilver in our Coast 
Range. The limited quantity of that 
metal which the mines of other coun- 
tries could have actually afforded to 
contribute, would have been altogether 
insufficient to meet the sudden and enor- 
mous demand created for it here. Prov- 
identially, an abundance of this indis- 
pensable agent for the extraction of gold 
from the rocks throughout which it is dis- 
seminated, in almost imperceptible par- 
ticles, existed in our mountain ranges. 
We are thus spared the anxiety that 
would naturally possess us had it not 
existed, as this fine gold would be utter- 
ly and irrecoverably lost without its as- 
sistance. 

The great bulk, and general dissem- 
ination, of the deposits of inferior metals, 
throughout the Pacific Coast, will event- 
ually give them a decided superiority 
over all our other resources — mineral 
and agricultural —both as to the quanti- 
ty of labor employed in working the 
mines and in reducing the ores, and 
to the aggregate value of the results. 
These inferior metals will, ultimately, 
establish the character of this coast, as 
being pre-eminently a mining region. 
Lead and copper will evidently be the 
principal products, ere long, as they ex- 
ist in much yreater abundance than any 
other. The geological formation, in many 
parts of the coast, favors the presump- 
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tion of the existence of extensive depos- 
its of iron ore; but none of any impor- 
tance have, as yet, been discovered. 
Large bodies of chromic iron exist in 
various localities ; but it loses much of 
its value to us, on account of there being 
no demand here for chromates, for the 
manufacture of which, only, it is used. 
Whether it is of any commercial value 
for export, has not yet been fully dem- 
onstrated. A few small shipments have 
been made lately, for experiment. The 
only deposits of iron ore, of any pros- 
pective value, are those existing on the 
Willamette River, in Oregon, and in 
some of the interior counties of this 
State. Had our iron-ore deposits been 
extensive, it is very doubtful whether 
they could be utilized, on account of the 
scarcity of fuel suitable for smelting pur- 
poses. The carboniferous beds, lying 
south of the forty-ninth parallel of lati- 
tude, are of the lignite formation, and no 
method of smelting with lignite coal has 
yet been discovered. The blast-furnaces 
of the present day are adapted for the con- 
sumption of bituminous and anthracite 
coal, only. The iron-ore deposits in this 
State are situated so far in the interior, 
that, even with an abundance of proper 
fuel, it is not likely they will become of 
value to any other than the adjacent 
mining districts, as pig-iron can be im- 
ported to the coast, from Europe and the 
Eastern States, for as low, if not lower, 
rates than it could possibly be shipped 
from the interior by rail. : 

Our veins of lead ore, on the contrary, 
are extensive in all the States and Ter- 
ritories on the Pacific Slope. Nevada 
is itself a vast basin of metalliferous de- 
posits, as proven by the developments 
already made, and the large quantities of 
argentiferous lead transmitted to this 
market from the White Pine, Eureka, 
Elko, Battle Mountain, and Palisade 
Districts. The Eureka Di trict, espe- 
cially, appears to be a solid mass of lead 
ore, rich in gold and silver. 
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The deposits of copper ore are nearly 
as extensive as those of lead; and, al- 
though at present neglected, will un- 
doubtedly attract, at an early period, as 
much attention as they have once done 
in the past. 

Discoveries of the presence of exten- 
sive bodies of tin ore have been recently 
made in the southern counties of the 
State, which promise to be an important 
addition to our future mineral wealth. 

It may be confidently asserted that 
the future condition of our metallurgy is 
entirely dependent upon the manner in 
which we utilize our various deposits. 
If, instead of converting them into man- 
ufactured material and applying them to 
the building up of our home industries, 
we ship them in their crude state, to swell 
the industries and increase the wealth of 
foreign lands, then we shall be willfully 
divesting ourselves of that which it is 
our duty, and to our immediate and fut- 
ure benefit, to retain. The only reduc- 
tion works extant, to the west of the 
Rocky Mountains, are the Selby Smelt- 
ing Works, situated at Black Point. 
These works are adapted only for the 
treatment of argentiferous lead, either as 
dressed ore or as crude bars. Another 
smelting establishment is now being 
erected at the south end of the city, by 
Mr. Edmund C. Burr, which, when com- 
pleted, will be an additional attraction 
for the shipment of ores in this direc- 
tion. Much of the Utah and Nevada 
argentiferous ore and bars of crude met- 
al, formerly treated at the Selby Works, 
is, at present, shipped to New York and 
England, the greater portion going to 
the latter country. The quantity of ore 
and bars thus exported to England has 
become sufficiently great to induce the 
Hon. Henry Hussey Vivian, M.P.—the 
prince of smelters—to re-open the White 
Rock Smelting Works, located at Swan- 
sea, South Wales, and which have been 
closed for many years. Extensive alter- 
ations have been made in this establish- 
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ment, so as to adapt it for the special 
treatment of the galena of the Pacific 
Coast. We have no provision whatever 
for turning into profitable account the 
immense bodies of antimony scatter- 
ed throughout California and Nevada. 
That no effort should be made to util- 
ize this important mineral is somewhat 
strange, when we consider that the whole 
of Europe is now almost entirely depend- 
ent upon the Island of Borneo for its 
supply. Neither have we any provision 
for the treatment of copper ores, that 
mining industry being at a complete 
standstill on that account; nor for the 
treatment of silver ores, or argentiferous 
copper ores; nor for the treatment of 
argentiferous and auriferous copper ores. 
Those ores that are extracted from our 
mines, and for which we have no pro- 
vision made for their efficient treatment, 
are shipped abroad, and the country is 
deprived of that increase in its indus- 
tries which is its legitimate property. 
And, while we are indifferent observers 
of all this, Chicago, Omaha, and other 
cities, located on the Eastern slope, are 
setting up their individual claims to the 
vast mineral wealth of the West. They 
are beginning to inquire why they shall 
not reap some benefit themselves from 
the mineral deposits existing midway 
between them and the chief mart on this 
side, and they are rapidly qualifying 
themselves to enter earnestly into com- 
petition for them. Are the efforts now 
being made by these Eastern cities to 
be ignored by us? Must we continue 
to look upon their gigantic exertions 
with apathy? Shall we allow them to 
offer inducements for the shipment of 
ore which we ourselves possess, and re- 
main inactive? Our assumed superior- 
ity is an insufficient excuse for our ap- 
parent disinterestedness. That superi- 
ority is, in reality, entirely mythical. 
The cost of transit of ores from the 
great basins of Utah and Nevada to any 
of the great centres of the East, com- 
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pared with the same here, is more than 
counterbalanced by the cheaper labor 
they can employ in their subsequent re- 
duction. And the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania, from whence they will draw 
their fuel, are as conveniently situated 
to them as those of Sydney and Nanai- 
mo are to us. The monopoly of any 
particular branch of industry, by any 
particular city or locality, is mainly at- 
tributable to the priority of its establish- 
ment by them, of which fact we have 
numerous examples in the cities of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Swansea, for in- 
stance, has thus become the smelting- 
place for the metalliferous products of 
the civilized world. If we only allow 
the Eastern cities to anticipate us in ob- 
taining the business of reducing the ores 
of the West, then we may rest assured 
that they will retain it, in defiance of all 
efforts which we may hereafter think in- 
cumbent upon us to make. 

As to the manner in which the treat- 
ment of our own ores would materially 
benefit us, it is only requisite to state, 
that, in addition to the large surplus of 
lead which leaves our local smelting 
works, upward of a thousand tons of 
lead ore leaves this city annually for 
treatment in Europe, and returns to us 
again, in a manufactured condition, as 
white lead, amounting in the aggregate 
to about 1,200 tons per annum. Fur- 
thermore: being extensive consumers 
of sulphuric acid, we are now compelled 
to import large quantities of sulphur 
from Sicily for the purpose of manufact- 
uring it. In Europe, the necessity for 
economizing in every branch of industry 
has caused them to devise means for 
saving all the by-products of ores. By 
employing the Gerstenhdfen furnace for 
roasting, the sulphur contained in, the 
copper ores is at once converted into 
sulphuric acid. Previous to the appli- 
cation of this method, the annual value 
of the sulphur wasted in Swansea was 
estimated at $1,000,000. Provided we 
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reduce our Own copper ores, we would 
extract an ample supply of sulphuric 
acid, to the utter exclusion of foreign 
importations. 

Our civilization being a progressive 
one, the industries increase with the de- 
velopment of the country, and a demand 
is created for the various minerals which 
we possess. It remains only for us to 
convert them into that state wherein 
they can be applied. To do this, we 
must reduce them. It is in neglecting 
to reduce its ores that Chili finds its 
financial ruin. Its deposits of copper 
ore, which are unequaled, excepting by 
our own, are being exhausted for ship- 
ment elsewhere. They undergo no proc- 
ess of purification in the country; conse- 
quently, the actual labor employed in its 
industries is limited to that which is en- 
gaged in its mines. 

Another thing connected with our met- 
allurgy, which has been overlooked by us 
in the past, is that of the ignorance of 
those engaged in the development of our 
mineral wealth. This has already ma- 
terially injured our interests. The im- 
mense quantity of the precious metals 
that has hitherto been produced has 
been extracted from our rocks at an enor- 
mous sacrifice and waste, resulting alto- 
gether from the incapacity of those engag- 
ed in its extraction. We can not under- 
stand why the Californian miner should 
not receive an education that will fully 
qualify him for the duties and responsi- 
bilities that necessarily devolve upon 
him, as well as any craftsman in the 
mysteries of his trade. It is well known 
that one educated in any of the Europe- 
an mining-schools is altogether incom- 
petent in the management of our mines, 
and utterly at a loss as to the proper 
manner in which to treat their products. 
Heis little, if any, better off than him who 
has had none of the advantages of a sci- 
entific education. He is, in fact, compel- 
led to divest himself of much of that which 
he has been taught, and to go through 
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anew and entirely different course. The 
cause is apparent. European mines are 
already opened. The mode of working 
them, as at present carried on, and in 
which the student is instructed, has been 
the same for generations. Our mineral 
deposits, on the contrary, are in their 
primitive condition. The character and 
peculiarities of the formations have to be 
studied and understood. The mines re- 
quire opening. To open them success- 
fully, and to develop them in an advan- 
tageous manner, it is now actually req- 
uisite to obtain a large amount of local 
practical experience. Many expedients 
have to be resorted to, for the sake of 
experiment. These deficiencies are nat- 
urally injurious to every one interested, 
and the evils attending them can only be 
obviated by a systematic, local, scientific, 
mining education, so as to familiarize the 
future miner with all the difficulties he 
will have to contend with, in opening 
and working our mines. 

The treatment required by the ore, aft- 
er its extraction from the bowels of the 
earth, is also foreign to that of all other 
countries, and peculiar to itself. Its 
chemical composition is such that it re- 
quires a new and unknown treatment to 
the foreign student. The specimens of 
the minerals of one country can not be 
taken as representing the ores of anoth- 
er, and the manner in which the ores of 
one is successfully operated upon does 
not necessarily apply to those of anoth- 
er. Each country requires a special 
treatment of its ores, which is applica- 
ble to them only. The European stu- 
dent is instructed only in the best man- 
ner of treating the ores existing in the 
particular locality wherein he receives 
his education. The samples given to 
him for analysis are obtained from ad- 
jacent mines, and it is with them only 
that he becomes familiar. Having no 
schools in California wherein a metal- 
lurgical education is made a specialty, 
those who are desirous of obtaining such 
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are now compelled to go to Europe for 
it. This is not only a great loss to the 
student, but it also deprives our State of 
the fruits of his researches and analysis 
of minerals during the time he is receiv- 
ing his education. His labors enrich the 
metallurgical knowledge of that particu- 
lar country only. 

The truth conveyed in the words of 
the Right Honorable Robert Lowe, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of En- 
gland, is certainly applicable to our case: 
“T think,” says he, “it is more impor- 
tant for a man to know where his liver is 
seated, and what its functigns are, than 
to know it is called jecur in Latin and 
epar in Greek.” The better acquainted 
a man who superintends or works a mine 
is with its peculiarities, the more suc- 
cessful and profitable will be the applica- 
tion of his labor. What we consider to 
be essential for the proper furtherance 
of the interests of the Pacific Coast, is 
the establishment of a mining-school for 
the efficient education of those intending 
to devote themselves to that particular 
business. And, inasmuch as it is evi- 
dent that the principal feature in its fut- 
ure industries will appertain to minerals, 
does it not seem of the most vital im- 
portance that the rising inhabitant of 
the Occident should be prepared for the 
right and intelligent fulfillment of the 
duties which will inevitably fall to his 
lot? We must, sooner or later, arrive 
at the conclusion that it is. The Chair 
of Chemistry and Metallurgy connected 
with our young State University, was, 
as originally established, a step in the 
proper direction. It was just the thing 
required by this pre-eminently metal- 
lurgical region, for it was undoubtedly 
the most important and indispensable 
branch of scientific education taught at 
the University. The beneficial effects 
it would have had upon the future work- 
ing of our mines and the treatment of 
their products, would, in all probability, 
have exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
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pectations. It is somewhat strange that 
it should be viewed differently by the 
Regents. They evidently consider it of 
only secondary importance—a branch of 
science having but an indifferent bear- 
ing upon our future metallurgical pros- 
pects. By them, it has been thought 
best to abolish it as an independent pro- 
fessorship, and incorporate it with the 
Chairs of Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Agricultural Chemistry. We can not 
otherwise consider, than that, in so doing, 
they have acted unadvisedly. The wants 
that we have perhaps imperfectly ex- 
pressed evidently demand that metal- 
lurgical chemistry, at least, should have 
remained independent. It is practically 
impossible for one Professor to fulfill 
faithfully the duties appertaining to two 
or more branches of scientific instruc- 
tion. He can not give to them that un- 
divided attention which each one re- 
quires, ere it can be justly dealt with, 
especially when the student is more de- 
pendent upon the practical demonstra- 
tion, than he is upon a theoretical ex- 
planation, for a right understanding of 
the instruction attempted to be imparted 
to him. A practical knowledge of met- 
allurgical chemistry—the only one of 
any value to the miner —can be obtain- 
ed in the laboratory alone. The lecture- 
room, no matter how ably and intelli- 
gently it may be managed, is, never- 
theless, only a place where the student 
obtains the theory which is to be demon- 
strated to him in the laboratory. The 
duties of one chair, consisting of theoret- 
ical and practical instruction, require all 
the time and energies of the tutor de- 
voted to them, so as to fully demonstrate 
to the pupil the principles of that partic- 
ular branch. In many European min- 
ing-schools, the Professors have demon- 
strators under their direct supervision, 
who illustrate in the laboratory the the- 
ories laid down in the lecture-room. 
Each department is thus complete and 
independent. As at present taught in 
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the University of the State of California, 
the science of metallurgy is a nonentity 
to the Californian. Having lost its iden- 
tity as an independent branch of educa- 
tion, it must fail to attain the object at 
which it professes to aim. Had it been 
otherwise, the instruction imparted could 
not possibly be as complete as that which 
would be given ina school of mines. A 
mining education, received in any Uni- 
versity, can not be of the same practical 
value as that obtained in a school mak- 
ing it its specialty. For the establish- 
ment of such a school, San Francisco, or 
its vicinity, presents superior advantages. 
Its central position on the coast affords 
easy access to our various mining dis- 
tricts, and the student would be enabled 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
manner in which their ores are extracted 
and reduced. The absence of such an 
institution has been seriously felt through- 
out our common country. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars now lie among the 
tailings of our mines, irrecoverably lost, 
owing to the want of a scientific knowl- 
edge of the ores when undergoing treat- 
ment. It is to the efficiency of a school 
of mines, when once permanently estab- 
lished, that we shall be in a great meas- 
ure indebted for the completeness of the 
success attending the future development 
of our metallurgy. Whether such in- 
struction will ever be imparted with that 
singleness of purpose in the State Uni- 
versity, or not, it will be found as valu- 
able as a means of mental training as it 
is for practical application. All scienti- 
fic study really makes the student more 
apt in the acquisition of other branches 
of knowledge.* 

We can not fail noticing, also, the in- 
creased interest our mines are now com- 
manding, through the facilities for the 





* At the last regular quarterly meeting of the Board 
of Regents of the University of California, held on 
the 6th of September, a communication was received 
from the Academic Senate, recommending the ap- 
pointment of a competent Professor in analytical 
chemistry, mining, metallurgy, and mineralogy, 
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transportation of their products to mar- 
ket by the numerous railroads already 
intersecting the country, as well as by 
those proposed to be constructed, at an 
early date, through hitherto inaccessible 
regions of well-known mineral wealth. 
The mountainous character of many of 
our richest mining districts is such, how- 
ever, that they can not be penetrated by 
the broad - gauged railroads in common 
use. And the outlay of capital required 
for the construction of those already 
built has been so great, that their num- 
ber and the extent of their usefulness 
have been necessarily limited. A new 
era in railroad history has happily dawn- 
ed—one that promises to have a great 
influence upon the metallurgical pros- 
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pects of the Pacific Slope. * The satis- 
factory results obtained by the introduc- 
tion of improved rolling stock, upon roads 
of extremely narrow gauges, are of such 
importance as to threaten to produce a 
complete revolution in the entire system 
of railroad construction. It is to our 
hitherto impregnable mining districts 
that we believe these narrow- gauged 


‘railroads are peculiarly adapted. The 


comparative nominal outlay of capital 
required for their construction, the lim- 
ited wear, and tear, and cost of working, 
will naturally cause them to be exten- 
sively introduced at an early date in all 
of our mining districts, giving an im- 
petus to our interests unparalleled in our 
past history. 





THE MYSTERIOUS LADY OF NISQUALLY. 


HE Nisqually, which is one of the 
_ most lovely and picturesque rivers 
in the world, empties into Puget Sound 
a few miles south-east of Steilacoom. 
Formerly, one of the savage tribes of 
Indians of the North-west claimed the 
Nisqually as its hunting-ground; but 
now, only a few poor, miserable, filthy, 
squalid beings remain of the once pow- 
erful tribe, and even they have lost their 
native energy, and fallen into premature 
decay. 

Many years ago, when these Indians 
were famous hunters, the traders of the 
Hudson Bay Company went into their 
country, and finding them rich in furs, 
erected a fort, established a trading-post, 
and soon, by means of blandishments — 
which they knew so well how to use— 
won the friendship of those whom they 
had doomed to destruction; for strange 
as it may appear, the White trader has 
always carried to the homes of the In- 
dian disease and death, along with his 
blankets and trinkets. 


When we reached Steilacoom, and 
commenced making preparations for a 
fortnight in the forest, I was deputed to 
learn something of the country; and in 
answer to my inquiries, nearly every 
body would reply: 

“Jake Warden can tell you all about 
the country; and if you want to have a 
good time, you had better get Jake to go 
with you.” 

I hunted up Mr. Warden, and found 
him in a liquor-saloon, in the act of swal- 
lowing a quantity of brown, or amber-col- 
ored, spirits. He was a tall, sunburnt 
man, drawing very near to the three- 
score mark of human life, of a dull coun- 
tenance, and listlessmanner. His frame 
appeared loose and flexible, but it was 
vast, and, in reality, of prodigious power. 
The inferior lineaments of his counte- 
nance were coarse, extended, and va- 
cant; while the superior, or those nobler 
parts, which are thought to affect the in- 
tellectual being, were low, receding, and 
mean. His dress was a mixture of the 
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coarsest vestments of a husbandman with 
the leathern garments that are affected 
by frontiersmen. There was also a sin- 
gular and wild display of prodigal and 
and ill-judged ornaments blended in his 
motley attire. 

I introduced myself immediately, and 
informed the hunter what I desired. Af-, 
ter having explained my wishes to him, 
I awaited his reply. He looked at me 
in a lazy sort of manner, and drawled 
out: 

“You fellars ar’ from the city, ar’n’t 
ye ?”? 

“Yes.” 

“And ye don’t know nothin’ about the 
woods?” 

“Our knowledge is limited.” 

“And ye would like to have some 
good huntin’ and fishin’ ?” 

Ves,” 

“ Ar’ ye goin’ out fur a reg’lar time ov 
$49? 

7 e Yes.” 

“ Goin’ to take a good supply of drink- 
ables along, hain’t ye?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I’ll go; and ef yer don’t have 
lots of fun, I’m a Siwash [Indian]. When 
do you want to start?” 

“As soon as possible.” 

“Then I'll just go and git my plunder, 
and jine ye.” 

He had kept his word, had led us into 
the forest, and now, at the end of the 
first day’s hunting and fishing, we were 
enjoying such comfort as rest always 
brings, after great fatigue. 

The conversation was beginning to 
flag and lose its interest, when our guide 
said: 

“Ef you'll pass along that ar’ jug of 
pizin, I'll take a drop to moisten my 
gullet and ile the hinges of my tongue, 
and then spin yez a yarn of the ’arly 
days of this yere country.” 

Mr. Warden raised the demijohn to 
his lips, and held it there for something 
more than a minute, and until two great 


lachrymal globules burst from his eyes 
and slowly rolled down his cheeks. Then, 
setting the cherished casket between his 
legs, and wiping his lips with the cuff of 
his coat, he said: 

“Boys, ye are trumps! Ef ye don’t 
know nothin’ about huntin’ bar or skelp- 
in’ redskins, yer has a taste that can’t 
be denied, and !’m proud to bear testi- 
mony to the fact that yer selection of 
licker can’t be beat. In fact, boys, ye 
possesses a talent for it which almost 
amounts to a genius. I'll drink yer 
healths. 

“Now, lemme see,” said Mr. War- 
den, after having paid his respects to 
the demijohn a second time; “lemme 
see whar I’ll begin. Yes, I guess I’ll 
tell ye about the Mysterious Lady of Nis- 
qually. That was something I never 
could understand, although I was quite 
curus, and tried to sift the matter to the 
bottom. But them old factors was too 
close- mouthed, and wouldn’t let out a 
word.” 


It’s now nearly forty years since I 
arrived on the Pacific Coast, and took 
employment with the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. During my wanderings over this 
country, and my tarryings at the various 
trading- posts, I learned a good deal of 
their trickery; but nothing, in all my ex- 
perience, ever puzzled me half so much 
as the history of that Mysterious Lady 
of Nisqually. 

I think it is nigh on to thirty years 
since I came up to the Sound, and put 
up my wigwam at the fort built by the 
Company, a few miles below, on the riv- 
er. I ain’t very good at figures: conse- 
quently, the dates may get a little mixed; 
but the facts are remembered just as 
vividly as if they happened only yester- 
day. 

At the time of my arrival, there were 
hardly any White Men in this part of 
the world; and what few there were, 
owed allegiance to the Company, and 
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dared not object to any thing decreed by 
a factor.* 

A factor’s word was law among those 
employed by the Company, as well as 
among the Indians that made their homes 
at the forts; and I can remember more 
than one instance where the sentence of 
death was pronounced, and carried into 
effect, upon persons whose offenses were 
not hanging matters, if they had been 
tried by the law. 

I mention these things, in order that 
you may know why I never got at the 
bottom of the mystery. A short dis- 
tance from the factor’s residence was a 
little cottage, inclosed by a high fence. 
The only means of ingress or egress 
to this cottage was through a heavy 
gate, which was always kept locked and 
guarded by a sharp- eyed, close - mouth- 
ed Scotchman, who would make no ac- 
quaintance with any of the other em- 
ployés. The only thing he was ever 
known to do, was to stand guard at that 
gate, and to follow and watch the person 
held there as a prisoner, when she was 
permitted to go abroad—or, rather, when 
she desired to go abroad, for, with the 
exception of keeping her strictly to her- 
self, she was permitted the largest lib- 
erty. 

I had been at the fort only a few days, 
before I discovered that the cottage was 
the prison - house of a female—a young 
woman—about as pretty as human flesh 
could be made. “I hain’t got no good 
descriptive powers””—to use his exact 
words —‘‘or I’d tell you how she look- 
ed; but I’m a first-rate judge ov beauty, 
and will pledge you my faith that she 
was regular stunnin’. That old Scotch- 
man, standin’ or sittin’ in front of that 
gate all the time, had aroused my cu- 
riosity, and I axed a good many ques- 
tions, trying to find out what it all meant, 


* A factor was one who had charge of a fort be- 
longing to the Hudson Bay Company. A chicf fac- 
tor had supervision of a district which included a 
number of trading-posts. 
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but could get from them only a shrug of 
the shoulders and a peculiar grimace, 
which meant very little or a good deal, 
just as it happened.” 

I finally made bold enough to ask the 
old Scot, but got from him only a surly, 
growling intimation that I had better 
mind my own business, and not meddle 
with the concerns of others. Shortly 
afterward, I was called into the store by 
the factor, cautioned against pursuing 
my investigations, and dismissed with a 
warning. 

The evident desire to keep the secret 
of that cottage was a sore temptation to 
me, and I determined to risk every thing 
to solve the mystery, but was compelled 
to bide my time and opportunity. My 
rashness had caused me to be watched, 
and it was not until all suspicion had 
been allayed, that I could, with safety, 
make another effort. 

One day, I was returning from an ex- 
cursion up the Payullup River, and was 
leisurely walking across one of those 
beautiful prairies which abound in this 
region. Now, these prairies are about 
as pretty pictures as one can see in a 
day’s walk, but they “ain’t worth shucks 
for farmin’ purposes.” The soil is hard 
and unyielding, the herbage meagre, sour, 
and fit only for sheep; even the deer re- 
fuse to browse upon it. A wagon or ve- 
hicle could travel over it as lightly as 
upon a beaten road, while.the hoofs of 
animals hardly more than bruised the 
grass; but as they fell upon the ground 
they made a noise that could be heard a 
long distance. Stopping for a moment 
under the shade of a solitary tree, to en- 
joy the beauty of the scene, my ears 
caught the sound of approaching horses. 
Looking in the direction whence the 
sound came, I saw that one of them was 
ridden by a woman of not more than six 
and twenty years of age. Her hair was 
about the color of corn-silk in August, 
while her features, notwithstanding they 
showed traces of sorrow, were very beau- 
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tiful. The other animal, which was ful- 
ly two hundred yards in the rear, was 
ridden by the Scottish guard of the cot- 
tage. I instantly surmised that the 
beautiful female was the prisoner, and 
stepped out for the purpose of attracting 
her attention, and giving her an oppor- 
tunity to address me. The woman no 
sooner caught sight of me than she turn- 
ed her horse’s head toward the spot 
where I was standing. The movement 
was observed by the Scot, who, sinking 
his heavy spurs into his horse’s sides, 
urged him forward at the top of his 
speed, at the same time shouting: 

“Dinna ye spake to her ef ye value 
yer life!” 

The lady had the advantage of her 
guard, and was soon beside me, but did 
not stop to speak. As she passed, she 
gave me a look full of meaning, and 
which seemed to say, “I would give 
worlds for a half-hour’s conversation 
with you, but I will have to postpone it 
till some other occasion.” 

As the Scot rode past, he said, “Ye 
did weel to keep yer tongue within yer 
mouth.” 

This little incident increased my de- 
sire to know more about the fair prison- 
er; but my judgment told me that if I 
would learn I must use strategy. I 
could not understand why the girl should 
be guarded so closely, nor why she had 
been sent to this far, out-of-the-way 
place for imprisonment. After this, I 
quite frequently caught sight of the pris- 
oner, but she was always attended by 
the Scot, who never, for a single instant, 
relaxed his vigilance, or gave her an 
opportunity to speak to a single soul. 
Many a night have I laid awake, puz- 
zling :ny brain over the matter, and won- 
dering if the mystery would ever be re- 
vealed. 

A year had passed away since my ar- 
rival at the fort, and still the young girl 
was held a prisoner. Her keepers, how- 
ever, had long ceased to exercise an es- 


pionage upon my actions and movements, 
because I had taken pains to allay their 
suspicions. At length, finding that I 
could move about the fort without hav- 
ing an Indian at my heels, I commenced 
making preparations for an interview 
with the fair prisoner. It is not neces- 
sary, for the understanding of my story, 
that I should weary you with explaining 
how I laid my plans, constructed scaling- 
ladders from rope made of bark; how, 
upon one dark night, when the rain was 
pouring down in torrents and the wind 
sighing mournfully through the trees, I 
stole forth from my cabin, and soon 
found myself within the inclosure and 
beside the cottage, gazing into the room 
occupied by her. 

Notwithstanding the hour was past the 
meridian of night, the fair occupant of 
the room was still awake. I was puz- 
zled how to attract her attentign, and not 
at the same time startle her and cause 
her to scream, or give some alarm, which 
would bring the old Scotchman to inter- 
rupt the proposed interview. After re- 
volving a number of schemes and reject- 
ing them all, I tapped gently upon the 
glass, at the same time placing myself in 
such a position that I could be seen the 
moment her eyes were raised to the win- 
dow. The noise caused the girl to raise 
her head, and as she did so, she caught 
sight of me. Her face blanched with 
terror, and she opened her mouth as if 
to scream; but by a desperate struggle, 
she choked down her feelings and totter- 
ed to the door, opened it, and said some- 
thing which I thought was an invitation 
to enter, and which I accepted as such. 

Motioning me to be seated, she com- 
menced telling me something, but as 
she spoke in French, I could not un- 
derstand a word she said. Here wasa 
pretty condition of affairs! After all my 
trouble to find out how I*could aid and 
assist the unfortunate lady, to be balked 
at the very moment when success ap- 
peared certain! I told her that I could 
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not understand a word she was saying; 
that I was totally ignorant of all lan- 
guages but my native one. A shade of 
deep disappointment passed over her 
features, and she stood for a moment as 
if revolving in her mind what to do. 
Suddenly, a bright gleam illuminated her 
face, her eyes sparkled with pleasure, 
and she seated herself at a table, seized 
a pen, and dashed off a letter, which she 
folded, addressed, and handed to me 
with a gesture, which seemed to say, 
“Will you be kind enough to post that 
forme?” I took the letter, placed it in 
my pocket, rose from my seat, and start- 
ed toward the door. She followed me, 
and, as I was going out, seized my hand, 
raised it to her lips, and pressed a kiss 
upon it. Now, I have been kissed more 
than any number of times by girls that 
might be called good-looking in any 
part of the world, but none of the kisses 
ever sent such a thrill through me be- 
fore. I could hardly resist the tempta- 
tion to turn back, throw my arms around 
the lady, and give her a regular Kentucky 
hug. But thinking she might not like 
it, I restrained my feelings, dashed out 
into the rain, and was soon back in my 
cabin. 

I knew that the Company never per- 
mitted letters to be sent away from the 
fort without first having been read by 
the factor, and that if I undertook to 
send the letter the lady had given me, it 
would not only be confiscated, but would 
get me into very serious trouble. I had, 
however, promised that I would forward 
the letter to its destination, and deter- 
mined to do so. Several months pass- 
ed away before an opportunity presented 
itself to fulfill my trust. In company 
with several others, I was sent down to 
Vancouver Island for supplies, and find- 
ing, upon our arrival, one of the Compa- 
ny’s ships on the eve of sailing for Eu- 
rope, I made the acquaintance of one of 
the crew, and becoming convinced that 
he could be trusted, gave him the letter, 
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with instructions to post it upon arriving 
in England. 

I returned to the fort, and continued 
my routine of duties, frequently catching 
glimpses of the lady, but never getting 
an opportunity to address a single word 
to her, for the old Scotchman never, for 
a single moment, relaxed his vigilance. 
At first, I thought I could observe a 
brighter look in the face of the poor girl, 
as if hope was fanning her heart, and 
imparting more strength to her body. 
This continued for more than a year; 
and then, as month after month rolled 
away, I could detect a redness about her 
eyes, which indicated that she had be- 
gun to lose her grasp upon the anchor, 
grow despondent, and give way to tears. 
Two years and a half had marked their 
events in the world’s history since the 
letter had been intrusted to my hands, 
when information was brought to the 
fort by the Indians that a ship had en- 
tered the sound. 

The arrival of a vessel was an event 
of so rare an occurrence that it attracted 
a great deal of attention. Rival traders 
were looked upon by the Hudson Bay 
Company pretty much in the same light 
that other people regarded thieves, and 
the factors generally treated them as 
game-keepers treated poachers. In 
the present instance, scouts were sent 
out to watch the actions of the stran- 
gers, and report to the commander of our 
fort. The scouts, after a short absence, 
returned and reported that the vessel had 
dropped her anchor at the mouth of the 
river, and that those on board were 
making inquiries in regard to the fort. 
This information was no sooner commu- 
nicated to the factor than he ordered his 
canoe, and proceeded to visit the ship. 

What took place on board that ship is 
also a mystery to me, for I never heard 
a word spoken about it. It is probable, 
however, that the factor was kindly en- 
tertained, for on his return to the fort I 
noticed that his footsteps were irregular, 
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and that his face was flushed and his 
eyes heavy, as if he had been drinking 
pretty freely. 

The following day, three young men 
from the vessel visited the fort, and were 
entertained by the factor. They claim- 
ed to be young gentlemen of fortune, 
traveling around the world in their own 
vessel, for no other purpose than seeing 
it; but one of them was soon found to 
be very inquisitive, asking questions of 
the employés about the fort, the country, 
the Indians, and the inclosed cottage. 
His conduct was reported to the factor, 
who bluntly informed him that his ac- 
tions were distasteful, and unbecoming 
a gentleman and guest. 

The arrival of the strangers had caused 
the fair prisoner to be kept strictly con- 
fined within her inclosed cottage. She 
was forbidden to take her customary 
rides over the prairie, while the old Scot 
appeared to redouble his vigilance at the 
gate. Whether the factor suspected that 
the strangers would attempt to rescue 
his prisoner, or desired to keep her con- 
cealed from view, I never knew. 

The vessel remained at the mouth of 
the river for several weeks, during which 
time the strangers visited the trading- 
post quite frequently, cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of the Indians, and endeavor- 
ed to secure their friendship. The be- 
havior of the factor was observed, by 
those familiar with him, to undergo a 
change. He became nervous, suspi- 
cious, and ill at ease. Upon one pre- 
text or another, he sent the White Men 
away from the fort; some were sent in 
one direction, some in another, but all 
upon journeys that would require their 
absence for a number of days. In com- 
pany with two others, I was directed 
to go to Vancouver, on the Columbia 
River. Two days after our departure, 
an accident happened which necessitated 
our returning to the fort. 

Whether the strangers had deemed 
the absence of the White Men from the 


fort as a fit time for them to carry their 
plans into execution, or whether they had 
only then matured them, and determined 
to waste no more time, is something that 
I can not explain; but it matters very 
little. The fact is, that during my ab- 
sence an attack had been made upon the 
fort by a party from the ship. They had 
gained an entrance, had captured and 
secured the old Scot, opened the cot- 
tage - gate, and carried away the prisoner 
without making any noise, or, at least, 
not sufficient to arouse the slumbering 
inmates of the large inclosure. After 
having secured what they had evidently 
come for, the party silently departed, 
and returned to their vessel. On get- 
ting under sail, they released the old 
Scot, and sent him ashore, bidding him 
to be sure and apologize to the factor for 
their unceremonious departure. The old 
guard hastened back, awakened the sleep- 
ing factor, and told him what had hap- 
pened. With a deep curse, he jumped 
from his bed, rushed to the door, aroused 
every sleeping Indian about the fort, and 
in a very short time two or three hun- 
dred had gathered in front of the house. 
In a few words, he gave them to under- 
stand what had taken place, and that he 
desired their assistance to retake the 
prisoner, and punish those who had car- 
ried her away. The Indians were tcld 
that they had the factor’s permission to 
destroy the ship, kill all on board, and 
appropriate every thing found in her to 
their own use, and that he would shield 
them from all consequences. The In- 
dians were only too glad of an oppor- 
tunity to engage in such an enterprise. 
Unfortunately for those on board the 
vessel, the wind had died out almost 
immediately after the old Scot had been 
released, and when the Indians reached 
the waters of the sound, the white sails 
of the doomed vessel were idly flapping 
the masts a short distance away. Si- 
lently, but rapidly, the Indians approach- 
ed the vessel, until they came within a 
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few hundred yards, when they were warn- 
ed to keep off; but disregarding the warn- 
ing, a volley of grapeshot was discharged 
among the canoes, crushing one or two, 
and killing several of the Indians. Rais- 
ing their battle-cry, and singing their 
war-song, the remainder of the red-skins 
were soon engaged in a hand-to-hand 
combat with those on board the ship. 
The contest was so unequal, that not- 
withstanding the Whites fought with 
courage and desperation, they were 
quickly overpowered and cut down by 
the invaders. At this moment, the chief 
factor and the Scotchman reached the 
vessel, and made their way to the cabin, 
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the door of which they broke open, and 
discovered their fair prisoner lying upon 
the floor, with her arms around the neck 
of a young man, who bore a strong per- 
sonal resemblance to her —dead. 

The two bodies were carried ashore, 
and buried beneath the shade of a large 
fir-tree, that stood like a sentinel upon a 
promontory of land. The Indians rob- 
bed the vessel, and then set fire to it, 
and I arrived in time to see it destroyed 
and to take part in the burial. I dared 
not ask the factor for the history of the 
young woman, and never learned who or 
what she was. May be, some of the old 
directors could explain the mystery. 
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| IFE is a science, and its enjoyment 


an art. For many, having at hand 
resources and capacities, its pleasures 
seem quite exhausted. It is for them 
the same old strain, played over and 
over again. Yet their existence may be 
rich in material for new tunes, only they 
must be at the pains of composing them. 
The act of composition is to prove no 
pain, but a pleasure. 

Life, say some, is a hard, stern reality; 
so is iron. But the metal is molded into 
many a shape of beauty, elegance, and 
utility, none the less durable for being 
iron. 

The aim of life is happiness. We 
hold that every sense, that every faculty, 
that every expression of animate and in- 
animate nature—animal, mineral, and 
vegetable—that the elements invisible 
now to man known, and that the ele- 
ments still more subtile and powerful by 
him yet to be detected—are all, through 
study and proper use, to be made fruit- 
ful and ever-increasing sources for en- 
joyment. As we regulate the heat of the 
winter's fire to an agreeable temperature 
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for the body, may we not so regulate 
every element, association, and condi- 
tion of existence to a temperature of en- 
joyment? 

Yet these minds of ours are such uncon- 
trollable pieces of machinery—so much 
of their force is concentrated and expend- 
ed in regretting something that is past, 
or in longing for something in the fut- 
ure—that any enjoyment which the pres- 
ent might confer is often lost altogether. 
We long for, and, in imagination, live in, 
some anticipated pleasure of the future, 
which may never be realized; and, per- 
haps, all the while, by so doing, refuse 
entrance to those enjoyments which may 
even now be knocking at our doors. 

The brain seems an immense photo- 
graph-gallery. Our past experience, our 
future anticipations, our life- pictures of 
joy, grief, hope, and despair, hang pro- 
miscuously on its walls. In the centre 
we stand, and the panoramic medley re- 
volves about us. We should, perhaps, 
have the power to govern such revolu- 
tion. Generally, it governs us. Melan- 
choly, sadness, and discouragement per. 
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sist in forcing us through rooms wherein 
are depicted the gloomiest scenes. Yet 
the brighter side and possibility are not 
to us locked and barred. Only habit 
takes us through the dark walk. Is not 
habit of thought in brain as mechanical, 
and as great a tyrant, as habit of move- 
ment in body? Some can not sit with- 
out swinging a leg or drumming their 
fingers. The muscles, used to this play 
for a life-time, can not be restrained at 
once. Set to work to cure this, and you 
will a thousand times find yourself run- 
ning involuntarily into such useless ex- 
ercise. Itis habit, inbred in and through 
the very bone; perhaps confirmed by a 
long line of ancestry. May not the 


habit of strolling through these gloomy 
mental picture-galleries be similarly per- 
petuated, and be even more difficult of 
cure? ° 

We will cultivate the present by root- 
ing from our minds those useless weeds, 


foreboding and anxiety. They poison 
all pleasure, all good fortune. Thus, I 
am to-day penniless and full of the anx- 
ieties of penury; to-morrow, fortune 
in my hand drops a few thousand dol- 
lars. Am I, in twenty-four hours, any 
happier? Perhaps not. Fifty or an 
hundred new sources of anxiety have 
beset me, all relating to my new fortune. 
Fifty new anxieties wait upon me. The 
bank may break; thieves may steal. In 
the past, I have cultivated the misery of 
the present; and its parasites, useless 
foreboding and anxiety, curl their ten- 
drils, and sap the life from every newly- 
found source of pleasure. “Take no 
thought for the future?” asks Sir Anx- 
iety. Scan the future well; then drop it 
till the hour comes for another outlook. 
By sun and star, the mariner determines 
the vessel’s course; then he returns his 
instruments to their case. Sufficient for 
the hour is the observation thereof. 
Cynicism cultivates present misery in 
regarding only people’s imperfection. If 
I am so fastidious that only two people 
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in the world please me, I render my so- 
cial enjoyment dependent on, and am, in 
a certain sense, a slave to, these two 
sources of pleasure. Better cultivate the 
present, cultivate more people, cultivate 
all sorts of people, and so render myself 
more independent. Every mind has 
some little private walk of its own. Get 
into those walks, if you can; and, for 
the time, get out of your own. The 
more we enter, the more numerous and 
varied the sources of happiness. It is 
better for us that our sympathy and in- 
terest extend toward two than one, to- 
ward four than two. The more of such 
links in life’s cable, the stronger our 
hold on life. A long cable holds better 
than a short one. If we are bored by 
our entertainer, let us project our whole 
mind into his; and, following him through 
all the crooked mazes of his talk, lose 
at last our antagonistic personality, and 
imagine that it is we who are talking. 
It will be found a source of amusement. 
Warm yourself into the spirit of times, 
localities, events, occasions. 

If I merge myself into the spirit of the 
present occasion, I may be content; if 
I refuse to accommodate myself to it, I 
am certain to be miserable. The cheer- 
ful, accommodating, and plastic philo- 
sophical spirit will not, if anticipating a 
drive behind a fast horse, be driven from 
its serenity on finding itself dragged by 
the laziest of animals, at the rate of a 
mile an hour, in an old rattletrap of a 
buggy, with loose and clattering fellies 
and axles. It will harmonize itself with 
the indolence of the horse and the dilap- 
idativeness of the turn-out. Is there not 
pleasure in a ride on a hay- wagon, or a 
puny sleigh? Is there not melody ina 
slow air as well as a fast one; and if we 
can not just now have the fast, are we 
not fortunate to be content with the 
slow? 

The sense of happiness realized ina 
pleasant dream comes nearer perfection 
than any.other. It is characterized by 
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no restless longing, for something just 
ahead; no regret for the past. All else 
seems shut out save the present; it is a 
momentary flash of pure, peaceful de- 
light; we wake with a sigh to re-enter 
this monotonous life- contest, this mael- 
strom of regret, anxiety, foreboding, and 
restlessness ; and we wish life were all 
a pleasing dream. 

Even that condition of semi-sleep, 
known as the doze, brings a happy and 
contented state of semi- consciousness. 
May we not be allowed to say, it is be- 
cause whatever power and conscious- 
ness of mind remain are entirely concen- 
trated on some pleasing picture. Why 
this difference of mental condition be- 
tween sleeping and waking? Mayit not 
be, that during sleep the mind is better 
able to concentrate itself on one object? 
May it not fix itself on the interest of 
the moment, and shut out all else? Is 
it not an involuntary cultivation of the 
present? Is not mind here hinting at 


the proper road for us to take: the hold- 
ing of thought to some fixed point or 
purpose? Shall we control our thoughts, 
or shall thoughts, coming and going, con- 


trol us? Shall our minds be as ever- 
changing kaleidoscopes, under no con- 
trol save impulse or fancy ? 

Modern wisdom now declares that its 
object is to make people think for them- 
selves. There are many, who, at times, 
would be glad to stop thinking. Is there 
such a blessing as a power wherein the 
mind may shut itself up, and, for a sea- 
son, forbid to itself the entrance of any 
subject—good, bad, or indifferent? Next 
to sound sleep, this would be the great- 
est of comforts to many an intellect, 
whose action, from morning till night, 
is, as Mr. Mantilini would say, “one 
eternal gwind” of hopes, fears, fore- 
bodings, botherations, and perplexities. 
With such a series of ever-recurring, 
unpleasing pictures, no wonder some 
people become weary, and view existence 
rather as a curse than a blessing. It is 
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the dreadful result of mental habit, in 
cultivating, not the happiness, but the 
misery, of the present. 

It is certainly desirable to possess all 
the ideas possible, but are we not often 
possessed and captured by an idea, or 
even a mere imagination? All of life’s 
comforts are poisoned for the suspicious 
and jealous lover. He wallows in the 
misery of an unpleasant picture or pos- 
sibility of the future. In a similar man- 
ner, men are captured by an imagination 
of coming poverty. All these fears of 
what may happen in the future are thus 
made as tangible as if they were present 
realities. Is it not safe to say that at 
least one-half of life’s troubles come 
from mere ideas and imaginings, useless 
regrets for the past, and useless anxieties 
and forebodings concerning the future, 
through which there is not only neglect- 
ed, but even temporarily destroyed, all 
ability for the cultivation of the present. 
The lively, vivid imagination paints 
bright realities too bright, and then, find- 
ing itself disappointed, goes as far the 
other way in covering them with shades 
of blackness. It forgets, or refuses to 
study and accept, the present reality. 
So, above all, Genius carries with itself 
the most elements for misery or happi- 
ness. It is apt to paint its realities in 
fancy colors, and mourns because they 
won’t wash. 

Anticipation, also, borrows too much 
of the strength which might be used for 
the present to expend on the future. 
Anticipation seems often destructive to 
present and future happiness. 

Impromptu gatherings of friends are 
always the most pleasant. Anticipation 
in such cases has had no time to model 
and elaborate her air-castles, in contrast 
with which the reality must suffer. Ac- 
cident in this forces us to cultivate the 
present. 

Of all the periods in a boy’s life, the 
most worthless to him is the three weeks 
previous to the Fourth of July. Con- 
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trasted with the anticipated glories of 
the Independence morning, the ringing 
of bells, the firing of cannon, the pop- 
ping of crackers, the pocketful of pence, 
the procession, the pine-trees, root-beer, 
ice-cream, and candy, what is the pres- 
ent? Is it not very tedious and com- 
monplace? His life is all anticipatory, 
that anticipation being concentrated on 
the enjoyment of one day. When that 
day arrives, no reality can equal the 
air-castles he has built concerning it. 
Hence, although he will scarce own it to 
himself, there is a sense of disappoint- 
ment in its realization: the crackers of 
reality do not explode so spiritedly as 
those which in his brain have been pep- 
ping for weeks. Anticipation has stolen 
away ali the brightness of reality. 
Impatience is another bane of the pres- 
ent. It seems the general tendency to 
hurry over the preseat, and, in anticipa- 
tion, to grasp at the future. So many of 
life’s little acts are characterized by hurry, 


by lack of thought, by lack of interest. 
Are we not over-apt to concentrate over- 
much life’s forces on some one engross- 


ing object? Our breakfasts are hurried; 
impatience robs each mouthful of half 
its relish; the walk to the place of busi- 
ness a race, the mind continually chiding 
the body for not getting on faster; the 
ride by car or ferry-boat to town is only 
another condition of anxious longing for 
the trip to be over; our writing is a hur- 
ried scrawl, an irksome task. In fash- 
ioning even a letter, something deep 
within us rejoices in symmetry and or- 
der. 

A thousand of the minor acts of life 
are thus made irksome by slovenliness 
and haste in execution. There is no 
pleasure conferred when the male or fe- 
male sloven pitches on his or her clothes. 
There is the pleasure of the moment 
realized in the execution of an elaborate 
and tasteful toilet. Slovenliness is here 
the loser in this joy of the moment; 
care, neatness, and concentration of the 
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mind on the object in hand are therein 
gainers: for the tasteful fashioning and 
arrangement of the outward garb has its 
place, its use, and its symbol, in the 
great mosaic we call Life. 

Nature insists on repose, and deliber- 
ate, thoughtful action, in all things. No 
morsel is enjoyed that is hastily swal- 
lowed. Satisfy to the full the sense of 
taste, and the food is better prepared to 
assimilate with and repair the waste of 
body. Dyspepsia, in some of its thou- 
sand varying forms, is the unknown, un- 
credited author of life’s miseries by the 
million. A modified epicureanism—first, 
in the choice of food; second, in its 
preparation, and, third, in its eating —is 
one of the most effectual methods of cul- 
tivating the present. Thousands know 
not ow to eat: A dinner swallowed in 
ten minutes is bolted, not eaten. i 

A sense of pleasure is realized, when, 
in the mental laboratory, a thought-pict- 
ure’ new to us is struck out. We make 
its transferring to paper an irksome task; 
hurry is only another name for unhappi- 
ness. The mind works a portion of its 
machinery in the formation of a letter, 
as in the formation of a thought; not a 
curve is marked by pen on paper, but that 
the shape is first modeled in the brain; 
our slovenly scrawls result from careless 
modeling; we are neglecting cultivation 
in the department of form. All brain de- 
partments are in sympathy with each 
other; neglect of one, involves evil con- 
sequences on the others. Will is exer- 
cised, even in the proper formation of a 
letter; will, exercised and strengthen- 
ed for one purpose, is strengthened for 
all. 

The most trivial act demands its share 
of care and thought. In the tying of 
a shoe may be exercised patience, will, 
skill, and forethought. By such exercise 
are these qualities strengthened. Nature 
sets us the example. She slights no por- 
tion of her work. She is neat, orderly, 
and elaborate in the minutest things. 
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The seeming dust on the butterfly’s 
wing stands out—as revealed by the 
glass — feathers, elegant and beautiful. 
The mechanism of every leaf is elab- 
orate and complicated. The snow-flake 
and ice-crystal are molded in shapes of 
beauty. 

Hurry is one form of laziness: a lazi- 
ness which consists as much, if not more, 
in lack of thought, as lack of act. Such 
laziness often not only takes, but bears, 
the most pain. 

Order is Heaven’s first law. Heaven 
is a mental condition. The law applies 
to, and must be observed in, the very 
atoms which make up life. We must 
learn not to despise the present day of 
small things. 

First aim, then fire. First think, then 
act. The rule is as serviceable in but- 


toning a collar, as in a more important 
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act. Its neglect always brings a greater 
or less penalty of pain. 

In this cultivation of the day of small, 
present things, it is consoling and en- 
couraging to know that any desirable 
quality of mind, when found lacking, 
may be increased and strengthened by 
such cultivation. In all these little acts 
of life, we may drill ourselves to increase 
of patience, will, repose, content with 
the present, presence of mind, firmness, 
and concentration. We may train our- 
selves to dismiss gloomy and urprofita- 
ble thoughts, and to a greater and ever- 
growing appreciation of the beautiful, 
the mysterious, the sublime. The intél- 
lect, so growing, will never tire of Earth, 
ef Nature, of Mankind. It will learn 
better and better to concentrate itself, 
and become absorbed in the many paths 
of being. 
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The green leaves grow and grow, 
And the birds build in the trees: 
Ah, Sweethearts, could I linger, linger, 

With soul at ease! 


O long, cool vineyard rows! 
The path is blind with heat ; 

With you rest is, and sound of waters, 
And shadow sweet. 


The dry leaves fall and fall ; 
The days grow less in the sun: 
I falter, fail, and my soul is weary — 


The quest unwon! 


It may come with the morn! 
It may come with the night! 
O near, far Hope, I follow, follow, 
From dark to light! 





BIC, 


THE second of the series of ‘ Artists’ Re- 
ceptions,’’ given a few days ago, was very 
largely attended —as many being present as 
could see with any convenience the pictures, 
or move about with any freedom, in the spa- 
cious hall. The pictures were all fresh ones, 
and, though not so many in number as at the 
first exhibition, they were, on the whole, of 
superior merit. 

Had a vote been taken, on that evening, 
for a Free Art Gallery in this city, not only 
would five hundred hands have been lifted 
for it, but some thousands of dollars would 
have been subscribed at once. The plan 
will require not less than $50,000, to insure 
success, But when the current of public 
opinion sets in the right direction— as it now 
does—success may be assumed as sure to fol- 
low good management. A Free Art Gallery 
for San Francisco, with a School of Design— 
the latter supported by the willing contribu- 
tions of pupils—would be an institution next 
in importance to the free schools of the city. 
Suppose every artist in the city should con- 
tribute his best picture, and the public were 
told, on reception night, that the entire col- 
lection would be sold, and the proceeds con- 
secrated to the purpose named? We could 
mention a single artist who would add to the 
collection a picture, which, going for near 
its value, would bring a tenth of the whole 
sum needed. When the artists are ready to 
make a free gift of their best pictures, bring- 
ing them together, and saying to the pub- 
lic, ‘*Here are our best treasures; take 
them, and give us, in return, funds for a 
Free Art Gallery’’—the response to such 
an appeal will not disappoint any reasona- 
ble expectations. Try it, gentlemen, and 
report the weight of your purse on the fol- 
lowing day. 


THERE has been a noticeable improvement 
in suburban architecture during the year. 


Here and there, the same excess of meretri- 
cious ornament in wood may be seen, and 
the cupola —that abominable excrescence — 
does, in a few instances, sprout out of the 
roof. But, on the whole, there is a more 
subdued tone, and the suburban residence is 
coming to be an expression of some degree 
of taste and culture. So long as we adhere 
to wooden buildings, a cheap and perishable 
effect can not be neutralized by ambitious 
architecture. Our poverty of resources is 
only exaggerated in this way. It is not like. 
ly that any earthquake would demolish a 
well-built structure of stone or brick. If 
that should ever happen, wood buildings 
would be tossed about like balloons on a 
windy day. Wood is cheap, and a house 
built of it may, or may not, be well adapted 
to the exigencies of climate. But it has not 
escaped notice that San Francisco is a city 
of tinder-boxes, which, en some carnival-day 
of fire, may be licked up so clean that new 
stakes will have to be driven to mark the 
boundaries of lots. These ‘‘extemporane- 
ous’? dwellings do, after all, symbolize a 
We are not building for future 
generations. There are no family traditions, 
no old homesteads, and no particular vener- 
tion for the past or future. We are a people 
of to-day, and the house of to-day answers 
our purpose, until we are schooled into some- 
thing better. The ‘‘shapely’’ country man- 
sion may last fifty years; in most instances, 
it is hoped its ugliness will disappear some- 
what sooner. As for a wooden city, that 
may be rebuilt half a dozen times within half 
a century. Melbourne, built of stone ‘and 
brick, contrasts strangely with San Francis- 
co, with its wood houses snapping their bal- 
loon -frames in every gale. But it is some- 
times better that a fire should execute a san- 
itary commission in a new city, than that the 
plague should execute it in an old one. Let 
us comfort ourselves, therefore, with our tin- 


new people. 
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der-boxes, seeing that, when we are tired of 
them, they can be swept away in an hour; 
and posterity will have no occasion to babble 
about gray walls, clinging ivy, and other 
heirlooms. 


THE acclimation of men and women in 
California has been rather a successful ex- 
periment. People, of all races and coun- 
tries, take root and prosper. Even almond- 
eyed John, not desiring to take root, gets 
along very well on the ‘off days,’’ when his 
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head is not broken to illustrate the range of 
our liberties. 

The orange, grape, and palm were brought 
from Spain. Seeds for orchards were brought 
across the country in the pockets of immi- 
grants. The mahogany -tree of Australia — 
known here, in its many varieties, as the 
gum-tree — promises to be the most valuable 
cgntribution ever made to the resources of 
the country. There is something hopeful in 
this eclecticism of humanity and of trees and 
plants, which is going on at the same time. 
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HistORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By 
JohnS.C. Abbott. With illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Whoever has read Carlyle’s Life of Fred- 
erick the Great will not, we imagine, trouble 
himself with reading what Abbott has to say 
of the same personage. No more facts are 
brought to light, and the philosophy is often 
crudely interpreted. It is deemed necessary 
by the author to make some sort of an apol- 
ogy for having given his work to the public 
atall. Carlyle’s was too extensive and pro- 
found for popular reading. It is possible, 
therefore, for Mr. Abbott to make up a kind 
of historical hash from that which has been 
furnished by other authors, which a part of 
the reading public, not very critical in its 
tastes, nor very profound in its way of think- 
ing, will relish even better than the more 
elaborate work of a painstaking historian. 

Aiming at this, M>. Abbott has achieved 
some measure of success. The character of 
his hero will never cease to enlist interest, so 
long as there is any love of that sort of hero- 
worship which adores success, left in the 
world. Moreover, the writer has shown a 
greater fidelity to facts than was disclosed by 
his Life of Napoleon. Enough could be made 
out of his subject, without resorting to fiction. 
We find, however, the same disposition to in- 
dulge in moral reflections, and to hitch on a 
fragment of a sermon, here and there. 


But there is no attempt to conceal the ugli- 
ness which the character of Frederick the 
Great reveals, and which was notably mani- 
fest in his father. With such a training as 
the son received, we only wonder that he 
did not become a demon. Kicked, cuffed, 
cursed, choked, half starved, imprisoned, his 
life tormented by that royal curmudgeon, 
his father—and at times hardly less so by 
his intriguing and heartless mother — and 
while suffering all this devilment, sandwich- 
ed by long homilies about orthodoxy, espe- 
cially the bearings of ‘‘ predestination ’’—we 
do not wonder that Frederick was at heart a 
skeptic ; but rather wonder that even his in- 
born greatness had not been wholly strangled 
out of him. Prussia, with its two and a half 
millions of inhabitants, its territory not com- 
pact, without a legislative body, its King not 
only supreme but a despot, was unlike the 
Prussia of these times, which has been merg- 
ed into a German Empire of more than thirty 
millions, its King an Emperor, and its power 
confessedly the first on the globe. The 
dream of Frederick the Great has become a 
reality in the reign of his successor. But the 
great Captain laid the foundation for this 
greatness. The maxims of Prussia to-day, 
overlaid by the German Empire, are substan- 
tially the maxims of Frederick the Second : 
consolidation, military prestige, the ruling 
power of Europe. 
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Abbott’s Zife of Frederick will not lack 
readers. The principal events are skillfully 
grouped, and the story runs on with increas- 
ing interest. In the popular estimation, even 
the wood-cuts will add something of value to 
this historical picture-book. 


WAKE Ronin. By John Burroughs. New 


York: Hurd & Houghton. 


The author accounts for his singular title 
by saying that it is the common name of the 
white Trillium, which blooms in the woods 
in spring time, and marks the arrival of the 
birds. An ornithologist, half concealing his 
scientific acquirements, a lover of birds, and 
a clear and genial interpreter of Nature as 
revealed in forests and by - places, tells us 
what he knows about birds. His observa- 
tions extend over the Eastern and Middle 
States, and far enough to include all our 
early friends. The writer takes nothing upon 
trust. He does not, therefore, sit in his 
study and theorize, but goes to the woods to 
find his facts before he makes a record of 
them. His insight is keen, and his patient 
observation is continually rewarded by dis- 
coveries in a field where many noted orni- 
thologists had gone before him. In several 
instances, he is able to correct the statements 
of Audubon, and to push his observations 
with respect to some birds further than this 
famous author. 

Mr. Burroughs airs his learning so little, 
and is so intent upon taking the reader along 
with him, making him see all that the writer 
has seen, that we lose the ornithologist in 
the lover of woodcraft, who is in such hearty 
sympathy with Nature, that the wealth of 
her secrets are laid open to him. Not only 
does he tell us about the habits of birds, 
bringing out facts both old and new, but he 
tells his story in such an attractive way that 
we want to be off with him at once. He 
gives us the very quality of the song which 
every bird contributes, One may traverse 
the woods for weeks and months without 
hearing some of these bird-notes, and then 
possibly be rewarded by the welcome note 
from the nearest tree or thicket. Only the 
best trained ear can distinguish the notes of 
several birds belonging to the family of 
thrushes. Shy birds there are, for which one 
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must wait for days after seeing them before 
the first quaver in the concert is given. A new 
song in the woods, a bird never seen before, 
a new habit discovered, will reward such a 
writer for long journeys. And then there is 
the stimulus of constant expectation. The 
field is not exhausted. The gleaners who 
came after Wilson and Audubon are con- 
stantly adding some new fact of importance 
to a science which, however exact, does not 
yet cover the whole field of inquiry. 

Then, the author of Wake Rodin is brim- 
ming over with incidental observations, which 
beguile all the way through the forests. 
What matter if we have not seen all the 
birds, since we have heard this disciple of 
Nature, in his best moods, unfolding secrets 
at every step of the way! And doing this so 
blithely, and with such health of soul, that 
we never tire of him! We are inclined to set 
this down in the list of the four or five nota- 
ble books of the season. 


Tue Domestic LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON: 
Compiled from Family Letters and Remin- 
iscences. By his great-granddaughter, Sa- 
rah N. Randolph. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


This is a volume that tells rather meagre- 
ly, we think, of the private, hardly the do- 


mestic, life of Jefferson. It is almost wholly 
a compilation from sources already made 
public, in which we follow the subject along 
most of the steps of his private career; but 
there is, as there could scarcely otherwise be, 
but little revelation of the domestic life of a 
man who was sixty years in the public serv- 
ice, and in that time neglectful of almost 
nothing so much as that source of domestic 
wealth and happiness, home itself. Most of 
the story is made up of Jefferson’s private 
correspondence, linked together, here and 
there, where it is needed, by a few lines of 
narrative by the authoress, and made fuller 
and more particular at intervals by quotations 
from already published accounts of his life, 
and letters and memoranda of his acquaint- 
ance and relatives still alive. It is a pleas- 
ant volume, as indeed such a one could not 
fail to be, considering the sources from which 
it is derived ; but it tells but very little, if 
any thing, that the world did not already 
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know of its subject, and will serve a purpose 
in-giving people who care to know more of 
the private affairs of a public man than of 
his public life, some idea of them, and save 
such much trouble in taking up a more ex- 
tended memoir and correspondence — possi- 
bly, indeed, insuring to such some knowl- 
edge to which their feminine hatred of large 
volumes and discussion of public affairs would 
otherwise be a complete barrier. And yet a 
mind very curious as to the facts of Jeffer- 
son’s private life, will not be fully satisfied ; 
for, though the pages will pass under the eye 
pleasantly to the close, there will still be a 
wonder that so little is said of his boy -life, 
his student -life, his habits in manhood, his 
life in Paris, the methods of the man as Pres- 
ident, of his habits while living in Washing- 
ton, and the conduct of his household there, 
and of the methods and ways and daily rou- 
tine at Monticello afterward. There are as 
many as half a dozen pages on which there 
is some allusion to his domestic habits after 
he had given up public life; but, after all, 
when one reads that his correspondence was 
soextensive, and that he kept copies of nearly 
all the letters he wrote, to the number of six- 
teen thousand, and that the ‘letters receiv- 
ed by him that were preserved amounted to 
twenty-six thousand at the time of his death,”’ 
there remains a chance for surmise that in 
that collection of correspondence much might 
have been found that would add no little to 
the worth of the present volume, even though 
something herein had been sacrificed there- 
for. We feel, however, that the volume is 
made as valuable and precious as the pen 
and discrimination of a revering descendant, 
somewhat, we judge, unused to authorship, 
could make it. What personal anecdotes of 
him were within reach have been herein re- 
peated ; and, we presume, we may trust the 
authenticity that narrates, that ‘‘when five 
years old, he had read all the books contain- 
ed in his father’s little library,’’ saving any 
mention of its contents; and that his courtship 
of Miss Rebecca Burwell —one of the beau- 
ties of her day, concerning whom he was in- 
dulging fond dreams—‘‘was suddenly cut 
short by her, to him, unexpected marriage to 
another’? — scarcely an evidence of circum- 
spect shrewdness on the part of the future 
President, then at the susceptible age of 
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twenty-one years. If there are any who 
know nothing of Mr. Jefferson, this volume 
will incite them to get fuller knowledge ; 
while it will, doubtless, satisfy —as telling, 
probably, the most that any one knows— 
those who are fond only of what is personal 
to the man. 


Tue Lire oF HERNANDO CorTEZ. By Ar- 
thur Helps. New York: J. P. Putnam & 
Sons. 

Foremost among the many remarkable 
men whom the discovery and conquest of 
the New World brought forth from their ob- 
scurity, was the subject of Arthur Helps’ 
latest published work — Hernando Cortez. 
The book is dedicated to Carlyle, to whom 
divers explanations are proffered. Those 
who have read the Spanish Conquest in 
America will recognize many en old ac- 
quaintance, although the conscientious au- 
thor is careful to assure his readers that 
every sentence quoted from that history has 
been critically surveyed, to see whether, by 
the aid of additional knowledge, it could be 
corrected orimproved. Of course, there have 
been large additions to those parts which 
pertain to the life of Cortez. In his dedica- 
tion, the author hints that his friend Carlyle 
had, in times past, expressed grave doubts as 
to the authenticity of the wonderful state- 
ments made in regard to Mexico, as if the 
country were a sort of ‘‘ Brobdingnag,’”’ sub- 
jected to the explorations of an exaggerated 
**Gulliver.’’ This soft impeachment is mild- 
ly resented, and ninety folio volumes of MS., 
from the collection at Muiioz, are hurled at 
the venerable Carlyle, to silence all future 
misgivings. 

In the first chapter, he outlines the char- 
acter of his hero, thus: ‘* The leader, whose 
life Iam about to narrate, was a heroic ad- 
venturer, a very politic statesman, and an 
admirable soldier. He was cruel at times 
in conduct, but not in disposition ; he was 
sincerely religious, profoundly dissembling, 
courteous, liberal, amorous, decisive. ‘There 
was a certain grandeur in all his proceed- 
ings. He was very fertile in resources ; and, 
while he looked far forward, he was at the 
same time almost madly audacious in his en- 
terprises. This strange mixture of valor, 
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religion, policy, and craft was a peculiar 
product of that. century.”” From this brief 
paragraph may be gathered a far more just 
conception of the character of Cortez than 
from the most careful reading of the book : 
for, consciously or unconsciously, Helps does 
for Cortez what Abbott does for Napoleon. 
It would seem he wrote with malice prepense, 
after so patly comparing his hero with Claver- 
house, the unrelenting Jacobite partisan and 
persecutor. He regards both as thorough 
gentlemen: very dignified, very nice and 
precise in all their ways and habits, but 
sadly indifferent as to the severity of the 
means by which they compassed their ends. 
**Bloody deeds,” he says, ‘sat easily, for 
the most part, upon their well-bred natures.’’ 
Could a description of character be more an- 
tithetical than this? 

However, we shall soon rise superior to 
this little spasm of righteous indignation if 
we follow our author through the adventurous 
career of Cortez. He permits us to peep 
into the nursery, in the little town of Estre- 
madura, Spain, where lies the infant hero; 
it is the old story over again, born of ‘* poor, 
but respectable parents.’? How few mighty 
men enter the world through the portals of a 
family! History, newspapers, and George 
Washington never told a lie: hence, this 
must be true. It will be a crumb of comfort 
for the admirers of Mrs. Stanton’s sensible 
views on pre-natal inheritances, to know that 
Arthur Helps dares to assert, that the mother 
of Cortez was a most remarkable woman, ‘‘as 
the mothers of distinguished men are wont to 
be.”? Through a sickly childhood ; through 
the University of Salamanca, where he studied 
law ; through defeated plans; through haps 
and mishaps, we follow him into his nine- 
teenth year, when he embarks in a merchant 
vessel for San Domingo. The Governor of 
Hispaniola receives him with favor; and 
after holding several appointments, he ac- 
companies Velasquez to subdue and conquer 
Cuba. He there marries, and forthwith em- 


ploys the Indians in getting gold. Las Casas 
says, ‘‘ How many of these died in extract- 
ing this gold for him, God will have kept 
better account than I have.’’ 

When Grijalva, an officer of Velasquez, re- 
turned from the discovery of Mexico, having 
attempted no settlement of the country, Cor- 
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tez was appointed to the command of a new 
expedition. Ambitious, active, indefatigable, 
cool, self-poised, and unscrupulous, he could 
step to the front as a leader and commander 
of men. Whatever may be said of the pe- 
culiar style of the historian ; of his audacious 
freedom in handling events; of his almost 
offensive liberality in interlarding his own 
sentimental reasonings and deductions, the 
book is unquestionably readable and inter- 
esting, and from this point—namely, the sail- 
ing of the expedition from Santiago, on the 
18th of November, 1518—the interest in- 
creases. We are counseled, by the tender- 
footed historian, to bear in mind the age in 
which the wanton butcheries of that remorse- 
less adventurer were perpetrated. Against the 
slaughter of his thousands upon thousands, 
we are mildly admonished to place the great 
objects he had in view. Zhey were only bar- 
barians. He killed in a Christian-like man- 
ner. We resign ourselves, and seek to apo- 
theosize the valiant hero, by repeating the 
well - grounded asseveration, ‘‘It must needs 
be that offenses come’’—taking good heed 
to forget the concluding paragraph regard. 
ing the ‘* woe.”’ 

It would be pleasant to know that the am- 
bition and aspiration of this great conqueror 
rose superior to pelf; that he was too grand, 
even in his ferocity, to cripple his lofty 
thoughts with mere filthy lucre. But his 
first interrogative to the officers sent to him 
by Montezuma, was, ‘‘Has your king any 
gold?’’ On being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he said, with grim humor, ‘Let him 
send it me, for I and my companions have a 
complaint—a disease of the heart—which is 
cured by gold.’? The capture of Montezuma 
in his own palace, one of the boldest acts in 
all history, and the events clustering about 
this, are grandly grouped and portrayed. 

Among the copious extracts, with which 
the author enlivens and diversifies his book, 
we do not notice a single quotation from 
Prescott, the acknowledged authority on 
matters of Mexican history. The versatile, 
idiomatic, sententious, racy style admissible 
in a work like that of Friends in Council, is 
to be deplored in sober hi. tory or biography; 


and any attempts at dramatic touches, or 


spicy diatribe, are constant interruptions. 
Historical erudition is never clarified by that 
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sort of illustration. It would seem that by 
this time the author would feel a dim and 
shadowy suspicion that History and Biogra- 
phy were not his particular province. There 
is nothing of the firm and fearless sweep of a 
master-hand, but the confused, ill-defined 
etchings of a mere tyro. He says of Cortez, 
he has ‘‘done his work as thoroughly as 
could be, according to his lights.”” We are 
generous enough to permit the author to en- 
joy the benefit of the remark. It is unkind 
to exact from a glow-worm what we may 
justly expect from a fixed star. Having now 
given to the world an ingenious rehash of his 
Spanish Conquest in America, in the lives of 
Columbus, Pizarro, and Hernando Cortez, 
may we not hope he will drop the thread of 
his biographical discourse? His genius il- 
lumes a different orbit, and the old poet tells 
the story : 
“ Nature to each allots his proper sphere, 

But, that forsaken, we, like comets, err ; 

Toss’d through the void, by some rude shock we're 


broke, 
And all our boasted fire is lost in smoke.” 


THE Lire THAT Now Is. By Robert Coll- 
yer. Boston: Horace B. Fuller. 


Consciously or unconsciously, men, to a 
greater or less degree, preach and write them- 
selves. The world is all astir with the echoes 
of what has been felt, loved, and suffered, 
Some awaken early to the dim whisperings 
of the voice within, and recognize in the 
sharp experiences of life an all - preparing 
Providence. From misfortune they gather 
sturdy virtue, unassailable integrity, and un- 
wearying faith. To be well seasoned in 
thought and experience, is to be rich. 

The writings of Robert Collyer, author of 
the compilation of sermons now before us, 
are as the writings of ‘‘ one who pities men,”’ 
and who is magnetic with love to redeem 
them. From adversity he has evidently 
gathered strength and ripeness. The histo- 
ry of his life-struggle is somewhat remarka- 
ble. Born in Yorkshire, England, in 1823, 
he was soon thereafter left fatherless. He 
left school at an age when most boys enter 
it—seven years and a half. At this time, he 
was sent to the only resource of the children 
of the poor, the factory. Here he remained 
until he was fourteen. It is said of him, that 
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‘this was a soul that could never spin on 
blindly in the dark. While all day he drove 
the wheels of iron, their dreary droning and 
turning could not crush out the heart of the 
child—the brave and hopeful spirit, the gen- 
uine faith in God, which distinguish him as a 
man. He felt that the cold metallic motion 
was not all the life God fashions or reveals; 
and while the weary fingers picked up pa- 
tiently thread after thread, in and out among 
them, the cheerful fancy of the thoughtful 
boy was weaving in brilliant patterns a woof 
of bright dreams and high hopes for the fut- 
ure.”’ He afterward spent ten years at the 
forge, to which he doubtless owes his strong 
lungs and vigorous. frame. At the age of 
twenty-four, he was wielding his heavy ham- 
mer on week -days, and dealing ponderous 
blows at the vices of dales-folk, round about 
him, on Sundays. In 1850, he emigrated to 
America, and went to work at his trade in 
Pennsylvania. He was shortly after licensed 
to preach, under the auspices of the Metho- 
dist Church. In 1859, he was arraigned by 
the Conference for heresy, and refused a re- 
newal of his license, on the ground that he 
could not believe in eternal punishment, nor 
in total depravity, nor in the damnation of 
a good man. Immediately after this action, 
the well-known philanthropist, Dr. Furness, 
recommended him to the Unitarian pulpit of 
Chicago. This Church being then disturbed 
by political differences, a portion of its mem- 
bership withdrew, and invited Mr. Collyer to 
become their pastor. From that small be- 
ginning has grown the Second Unitarian So- 
ciety, which has built the largest Protest- 
ant Church in the North-west, with Robert 
Collyer at its head. 

His Nature and Art, a volume of sermons, 
from the same publisher, found great favor, 
having already reached the ninth edition. 
In the brief preface to the volume before us, 
the author offers a twofold plea as his only 
apology for saying so little about ‘‘ that which 
is to come: first, that so many better and 
wiser men have said so much about it al- 
ready ; and, second, I am so sure that if we 
can but find the right way through this world, 
and walk in it, the doors of heaven are as 
sure to open to us, as ours open to our chil- 
dren when they come eagerly home from 
school.” 
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These sermons impress one, primarily, with 
their marvelous definitencss and practicabil- 
ity. There is nothing of suffocating aridity 
about them. The mind is alert, and the 
heart warms up to kindling truth. This 
great ‘‘apostle of force’? has something to 
say, and he knows how to say it. It is a liv- 
ing heart, addressing a living ear. There is 
nothing of brilliant and meaningless gener- 
alizations ; nor slow,. patient, heavy - footed 
methods of induction, and the wearisome ap- 
plication of crucial (and crucifying) tests to 
the results of deduction. There is a fresh, 
crisp, vigorous, humane thought presented 
with nleading earnestness. He treads the firm 
earth, but points heavenward. He grasps 
into the actual, living present, and ‘‘ does not 
send his thoughts wandering over eternities.’’ 
He teaches religion, not as a dead language, 
ora necessary part of a gentleman’s educa- 
tion, but as if it were that vital principle 
which is to lift man from the low walk of 
self-seeking, and by the soft and reverent 
steps of Faith, Trust, and Benevolence, raise 
him higher and higher into the spiritual 
realm. 

There are many books of sermons which 
would, unquestionably, be exceedingly prof- 
itable to mankind, were it only possible to 
read them; but there is either so much of 
gloom and ferocity, or of the ‘‘eternal pic- 
nic’’ hereafter —so little that takes hold on 
the veritable ‘life that now is’’—that ear- 
nest, practical souls find little time to devote 
to them. In the volume before us, the ser- 
mons on ‘‘ Marriage,’’ ‘* Children and Child- 
hood,’’ ‘* Vines and Branches,’’ and ‘‘The 
Holiness of Helpfulness,’’ we reckon as 
among the best. While we may not indorse 
all his theology, we can but wish that the 
world was all astir with great, grand men, 
brave, heroic thinkers, full of sympathy, gen- 
tleness, love and humanity, like the author 
of the volume we have just laid aside. 


THE LANps oF Scott. By James F. Hun- 
newell. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


In a most reverent and loving spirit, the 
author has given us a volume which contains 
much more than the title hints. In his pre- 


face, he more particularly defines his intent, 
when he says, that he, ‘feeling affection 
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and gratitude for the pleasure and the profit 
he [Scott] has conferred, proposes that this 
work shall contain sketches of the long and 
wonderfully varied series of his works, of the 
not less remarkable story of his life, and of 
the places with which both works and life 
are associated;’’ and the purpose of the au- 
thor has been well carried out. It contains, 
indeed, minute descriptions of nearly, if not 
quite, all the prominent places and scenes of 
interest alluded to in the works of Scott, 
both in his poems and his novels, The au- 
thor has drawn therefor much upon his own 
experience, having at various times visited 
nearly all the objects and places that he de- 
scribes. More than this: after a studious 
pursuit for all the most interesting historical 
facts connected therewith, he has given a 
succinct literary history of each of Scott’s 
works, and has laboriously taken each work 
by itself, described the scenes, identified the 
characters, and noted the facts of interest 
arising in each. It is, of course, scarcely a 
work to be read through at once, but will 
gain most of its interest for the reader of 
Scott who shall accompany his perusal of 
each separate work with the passages of this 
volume devoied thereto. Therein we con- 
ceive its chief value, and therein we conceive 
its value to be considerable. 


THE STUDENT’s ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 
By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart. With illus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This work, in its present form, is, to a con- 
siderable extent, a recast of some of the older 
works of the same author. Some of the par- 
agraphs and divisions have been freshly writ- 
ten, to meet any of the later discoveries in 
geology. As it now appears, it is probably 
the most satisfactory hand-book of geological 
science extant. The text is clear, and is 
greatly helped by good illustrations. There 
is no more of geological science in this book 
than all persons of moderate scholarship 
ought to possess; but more, we imagine, 
than a majority of such really have at com- 
mand. Geology, being a history of the 
world, more ancient than printing or tradi- 
tion, was a sealed record a few centuries ago; 
but recent discoveries have rendered it the 
most interesting of the physical sciences. 
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